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MR. GLADSTONE’S “JUVENTUS MUNDI.” 
DERIVATION OF “ARGOS, ARGEIOI,” 


The wonderful amount of scholarship displayed 
in this remarkable work. of the great statesman of 
our day, the keen power of analysis, and the flood 
of light reflected on the “ youth of the world” by 
holding up the mirror to the great bard of anti- 
quity, fairly take away one’s breath, and render 
criticism almost presumptuous. Yet, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, Mr. Gladstone himself would be 
the first to welcome any remarks, from however 
feeble a source, which might aid in clearing up 
a doubtful point and bringing fresh light to bear 
on any inference open to discussion. 

Such an opportunity seems to occur in his 
second chapter “On the three great appellatives, 
Danaoi, Argeioi, Achaioi.” On the first of these 
Mr. Gladstone has been remarkably happy in his 
illustrations and conclusions. On the third, al- 
though there was not the same scope for original 
hypothesis, his inferences are weighty and con- 
vincing. The second I venture, with all deference, 
to think is capable of some modification. 

Tke general conclusion that “the Argeian 
lame was the desienation of the ruling 
whole,” as the term “ English” 
inhabitants of the 
e has very satisfac- 


part to signify the 
l n used to signify all the 

Mr. Gladstor 
shed. but 


nds, 


torily establi his derivation seems open 


put 


to some objections. 
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1. He identifies argos with the Greek dypdés, 
Latin ager. He says, “on comparing it (argos) 
with &ypés, the proper term for describing a rural 
tract, this latter appears to be the very same word, 
with the middle consonants transposed” (p. 52). 

2. He quotes from Homer a variety of pas- 
sages, in which argos is used adjectively as ap- 
plied to dogs, oxen, a goose, and a horse, with 
the sense of whiteness or brightness applicable in 
each case: “but,” he continues, “the sense of 
whiteness or brightness could only be applicable 
to such districts of country as might be chalky or 
sandy, and this sense, therefore, will in no way 
assist us towards an explanation of the territorial 
name Argos with its very wide application” 
(p. 53). 

3. He identifies argos with Gr. %pyor, to which 
he applies the sense of an extent of land tilled or 
suitable for tillage: “‘ For %pyov in Homer, while 
it is applicable to industrial operations generally, 
is primarily and specially applied to agriculture” 
(p. 53). 

He considers that the a in argos and the e in 
%yyov are interchangeable and not radical (p. 54). 
The primary meaning, he considers, may be con- 
veyed by the term “strenuous,” which “ will 
perhaps be found to suit all the diversified phrases 
cited” (p. 55). 

4, He then shows that Argeiot in Greek and 
agrestis in Latin came by degrees to signify hus- 
bandmen or rustics, and gradually became de- 
based in their application, like our word “ villain” 
(p. 56). 

On these points I beg most respectfully to offer 
the following remarks : — 

1. The common origin of arg-os, agr-os (Lat. 
agr or ager), and %pyor, will not stand the test of 
analytical inquiry. The supposed metathesis be- 
tween the consonants g and ris an unwarranted 
assumption. In the later stages of a language 
such transpositions sometimes occur, as in A.-S. 
gers, modern English grass; A.-S. axv-ian, Eng- 


lish ask ; but in the radical elements of a language 


all identity would be destroyed if such a prin- 
ciple were admitted. Where such do occur, as 
in the convertibility of Sanskrit ri into ar, they 
are not matter of conjecture, but reducible to 
strict rule and law. Most of the Aryan roots 
preserved in Sanskrit are biconsonantal, and to 
transpose the consonants would be to change the 
root. 

The root agr is found in most of the Aryan 
languages, with much the same meaning — that 
of a plain or field, Gr. aypés, Lat. ager. In San- 
skrit and Zend, as is frequently the case, the gut- 
tural g has been softened into the palatal, San- 
skrit ajr-a, Zend azr-a. In the Teutonic tongues, 
according to the law of permutation discovered 
by Grimm, the tenuis / in Low German, and 


the aspirate ch in High German, take the place 
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of the guttural g, and we have Goth. akr, Old Ger. 
achar, Swed. aker, A.-S. ecer, &e.* 

2. Arg, the radical of argos, is found in apy-dpiov, 
Lat. arg-entum, silver; arg-illa, white clay, Xc. 
In the Celtic tongues we have, Cymric arg-an, 
bright, shining, splendid ; Gaelic arg, white, shin- 
ing; Cornish arch-ans, silver. With this primary 
signification, the use of apyds as an epithet by 
Homer closely corresponds. In some of the pas- 
sages quoted by Mr. Gladstone, the term certainly 
imports more than mere whiteness. Take, for in- 
stance (J/. xxiii. 30), where the oxen sacrificed at 
the funeral feast of Patroclus are termed Bédes apyoi. 
This is usually translated “ white oxen.” Cowper 
renders it — 

“ Many a white heifer by the ruthless steel 
Lay bleeding,” — 

with a note expressive of some doubt. Lord 
Derby omits the colour altogether. The German 
critic Dammt remarks: “quomodo albi? erat 
enim rdoos, et nigri boves sacrificabantur inferis.” 
A similar passage might be quoted from Pindar. 
It is evident, then, that the meaning must be 
extended beyond mere colour to include brightness 
and beauty. So the herdsman Argus, being all 
eyes, must certainly have excelled in brightness. 
The ship Argo again, with her adventurous 
freight: what name so appropriate as “the bright, 
the beautiful” ? 

The radical arg can be traced to the root pre- 


served in Sanskrit {TSH_, rdj, to shine ; whence 
Lat. reg-o, and in the Teutonic tongues, Goth. 
rik-s, A.-S. ric, ruler, English rich.{ 

3. I now come to the word épyor, referred by 
Mr. Gladstone to a common root with dypbs and 
apyés. He says, truly, that this word was origi- 
nally written and pronounced with the initial fF, 
or digamma, Fepyov or Fapyov, and thus it ought to 
be written in Homer in nearly every place where 
it occurs. 

The old lexicographers, having no access to the 
original Aryan sources, and misled by a fancied 
analogy, derived this word from épa, the earth. 
Whence the y (evidently a part of the root) 
was obtained, they do not inform us. The pri- 
mary meaning was thought to be that of plough- 
ing or tilling the land. More recent authorities 
assign a different primary meaning. Liddell 
and Scott give the signification as especially “a 
heavy labour, a severe work,” and compare it 
with English “irk, irksome.” So &pyw generally 
means, to drive by force or hard labour. In the 

* See, amongst other authorities — Pictet, Origines 
Indo-Européennes, ii. 5; Benfey, Sansk, Dict., sub voc. ; 
Bopp, Gloss. Sansk., do.; Gabelenz and Loebe, Gloss. der 
Gothischen Sprache; Leo Mever, Die Gothische Sprache. 

+ Novum pa Grec., Berolini, 1765. 

J See on this Bopp and the other authorities quoted 


above, 
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| Iliad, tpyov is generally applied to fighting, or 

hard labour connected with it, as &pyov apyaréor, 
an arduous fight (Ji. iv. 470); rerércuro 88 %pyoy 
| "Axad@v, the battle of the Greeks was finished 
(ii. vii. 465). In the Odyssey, there is no doubt 
the word is generally applied to labour on the 
land. 

Now the digamma, or initial F, which belongs 
to %yyov, is represented in Sanskrit by v, and in 
the Teutonic tongues by w. On the one hand 
modern philologers connect épyov with Sanskrit 


ga (vrij or varj), to push, overturn ;* Lat, 
~ 
arc-e0, ex-erc-eo: and on the other with the Teu- 
tonic dialects, under the form of Goth. waurk, 
A.-S. weore, Ger. wirk, Swed. verk, \c.t—the 
tenuis k representing the Greek medial g. It may 
be observed, that our A.-S. weore not only meant 
work in our modern sense, but trouble, sorrow, 
ain. 

I have thus briefly endeavoured to show that 
&ypés, a field, apyds, shining, brilliant, and yor, 
hard work, are not cognate forms, but express 
meanings radically distinct in their origin. 

I venture to think that the accomplished author 
of Juventus Mundi has been tempted by the over- 
flowing abundance of his resources to refine a 
little too much, and to overlook the simple mean- 
ing lying at his feet. Ifa locality has any claims 
to beauty, few epithets are more commonly ap- 
lied by a tribe to their native land than “the 
wright,” the beautiful. Thus, in our own country, 
we have Briht-stowe (now Bristol), the beautiful 
or bright place; Sheen (now Richmond), the 
beautiful. In French we have Beauchamp, Belle- 
ville, Beaumanoir, Belvoir, Beaumarais, Xc., not 
to speak of La belle France. In Italian, Bello 
Campo, Buona-parte, Bella Italia. In German, 
Gutenheim, Wohlstadt, Schénburg, &c. 

Now what could be more natural than that the 
inhabitants of the Argolic plain, prominent as 
they appear to have been, should have made their 
land equally prominent by calling it the bright, 
the beautiful—Argos kar’ étoxiv. Nor would it 
appear in archaic times to have possessed slight 
claims to this distinction. Wordsworth describes 
it as a hollow sloping plain surrounded by hills 
on three sides, opening to the Gulf of Nauplia on 
the south-east. The higher part suffers from want 
of water, the lower part is a swamp from its 
excess. There is no doubt that time and neglect 
have greatly deteriorated both the soil and the 
climate, and that in the days of the Homeric 
heroes it possessed all the loveliness of which the 
bare elements still remain. 

The ideas here thrown out might be greatly 
expanded, but space will not permit. I submit 





° See Benfey, sub roc. 
+ See Meyer, Wachter, Ihre, Gabelenz, &c. 
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them with all humility, as tending rather to sim- 
lify and strengthen Mr. Gladstone’s main in- 
ferences than in any way to impugn or controvert 
their general tendency. J. A. Picton. 
Wavertree. near Liverpool. 





WAS MACBETH HIMSELF THE THIRD MUR- 
DERER AT BANQUO'’S DEATH ? 

I do not remember having seen this suggested 
by any Shaksperian commentator. Yet I think 
there are grounds for believing that it was a part 
of Shakspeare’s design—that he purposely lett it 
untold in words, and, as it were, a secret to be 
found out; and, to any one accepting such a view, 
the tragedy will be found, I believe, deepened in 
effect. 

The following are the circumstances on which 
I rest the opinion : — 

1. Although the banquet was to commence at 
seven, Macbeth (as he had foretold his queen and 
courtiers) did not go there till near midnight. 

9. He had no more than entered the room of 
state when the first murderer came to tell him of 
the deed, apparently freshly committed. 

3. Absent and alone four or five hours, how 
had Macbeth been employed? With such a 
dreadful matter at issue, he could not have been 
resting or engaged in any other business. He 
must have been taken up with the intended mur- 
der some way or other; and I, for one, cannot 
conceive of his going to the banquet with the 
barest chance of his plot miscarrying, and of 
Banquo’s arriving in the midst of the gaiety, with 
the narrative of the inexplicable and alarming 
attempt. But if he waited away till his mind 
would be relieved by a knowledge of the assassin- 
ation, this could not have been, unless he was 
personally engaged in it, because it was after he 
went that he was told. He had indeed actually 
commenced, in a hearty and confident manner, 
his duties as host when the stained messenger 
entered. 

4. The two murderers employed (opposite types 
of evil instruaments—the one world-sick, and the 
other world-hating) Macbeth had been, as we 
know, at great pains to influence for his purpose ; 
and if there had been a third man in whose hands 
he could have put himself, and to whom he could 
have committed the superintendence of the others, 
we certainly should have heard of that man. Tle 
would have been Macbeth’s chief confidant, and 
as such would in all probability have been first to 
reach the banquet room, carrying the longed-for 
tidings. ; 

5. The first murderer told Macbeth that he 
“cut Banquo’s throat,” “that was his work” ; but 
there were twenty wounds in the victim’s head— 
“twenty mortal murthers.” A needless and devilish 
kind of mutilation, not like the work of hirelings, 
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6. When the third murderer unexpectedly 
joined the others (be it observed, just before the 
attack, as if he separately had been listening for 
the returning travellers), he repeated the orders 
they had got, so precisely as at once to remove 
their doubt. He was the first to hear the sound 
of horse. He showed unusual intimacy with the 
locality, and the habits of the visitors, &c. It 
was he who identified Banquo. Probably, to do 
away with the chance of his being recognised, he 
seems to have struck down the light (although he 
asked about it); and it was he who, searching 
the ground, found Fleance escaped. 

7. There was a levity in Macbeth’s manner in 
his interview with the first murderer at the 
banquet, which has been frequently remarked on 
by editors, &c., and which well might be if he 
personally knew that Banquo was dead. (The 
passages, “Then comes my fit again,” &c., and 
“There the grown serpent lies,” &c., should, 
doubtless, be spoken to himself.) 

8. When the spirit appears, Macbeth asks those 
about him “which of them had done it,” evi- 
dently to take their suspicion off himself (for he 
knew); and his words - - 

“ Thou canst not say J dia it: never shake 
Thy gory locks at me,”— 
sound very like, “In yon black struggle you 
could never know me.” 

There are other points which might be intro- 
duced, but I have already taken up much space; 
and my excuse must be that, so faras I know, 
the speculation is a fresh one. If not, I would 
like to hear by whom a similar opinion has been 
held, and if upon the same grounds. 

I said that, accepting such a view, I thought the 
tragedy deepened in effect. For instance, it shows 
Macbeth’s terrible degradation in that he could per- 
sonally,and along with hired murderers, assassinate 
his friend and fellow-soldier. The “ twenty mor- 
tal murthers” exhibit the fear of criminal ambi- 
tion in its utmost activity. In the king disguised, 
being but a little ago a murderer in the gloom, 
and now in his regal robes presiding over a ban- 
quet, we have a striking contrast. And the shock 
he sustains on beholding Banquo’s phantom is 
surely intensified through his certainty of his 
having himself destroyed him, and left him dead 
beyond all question. ALLAN Park Paton. 

Watt Monument, Greenock. 


PLAN OF THE “ FAERIE QUEEN.” 

In his letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, prefixed to 
his poem, Spenser says that it should consist of 
twelve books. He speaks of no other division, 
but it is, I think, evident that he must have had 
a higher one in his mind, though possibly uncon- 
sciously. This appears to me to be a division 
into four parts, each consisting of three books; 
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the central one, as I may style it, of each being 
assigned to one of the cardinal virtues, and the 
lateral ones to virtues of the same kind but 
higher in degree. This, I apprehend, will appear 
to be the case if we inspect the two parts which 
the poet lived to write and publish. The whole 
poem, if complete, would, I fancy, have presented 
the following appearance : — 
Part I. 
Holiness, Temperance, Chastity. 
Part II. 
Friendship, Justice, Courtesy. 
Part Il. 
Constancy, Fortirupe, Patience. 
Part IV. 
Piety, Prupence, Wisdom. 

I term the first book of the third part the 
Legend of Constancy, as the two cantos of Muta- 
bility must have belonged to it; and I think that 
Sir Peridure, who is mentioned (iii. 8, 28) along 
with Satirane and Calledore as one of the knights 
of Faerie, may have been the hero of one of the 
books of this part. The Legend of Patience is of 
course quite conjectural. I term the first book 
of the last part the Legend of Piety, for surely 
piety is the highest form of prudence; and the 
ast the Legend of Wisdom—that is, political 
wisdom or statesmanship. There is a knight of 
Faerie (ii. 9,/6) named Sir Sophy (copdés), who 
was probably the hero of it. 

“Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize my song,” 

are the words of the poet in the very first stanza 

of his work. In the eleventh canto of the same 

book (st. 7), he calls on the Muse t 

her tone — 

“ Till I of wars and bloody Mars do sing, 
And Briton fields with Sarazen blood bedyed 
*Twixt that great Faerie Queen and Paynim King, 
That with the horror heaven and earth did ring ” ; 


and in the last canto the Red Cross Knight de- 


clares that he is bound — 
“ Back to retourn to that great Faerie Queen, 
And her to serve six years in warlike wise 
’Gainst that proud Paynim King that works her teen.” 
(st. 18. 


‘ 
LO 


Fence we may infer that the last two parts were 
contain an account of the war in the Low Coun- 
tries, the Armada, &c. ; but where or how they were 
to be related it is, I fear, impossible to conjecture 
with any degree of certainty. Perhaps the “ fierce 
vars’ may have “ moralised”’ the third part, and 
the fourth may have contained the civil and reli- 
gious regulations of the great Gloriana. 

We have only one half of the meditated poem, 
and surely it is no profanity to say that we have 
enough and more than enough of it. I would 
even go so far as to say that, in my opinion, it 
would have been better for the poet’s fame if the 
second part had never appeared. Notwithstand- 
ng its many beauties, it 1s decidedly inferior tu 


» moderate | 


———. 


the first part; and there is little reason to Suppose 
that the poet, as he advanced, would have again 
soared to his original elevation. But had we only 
the first part we should no doubt in imagination 
view him at it, and regret the premature abruption 
of such a noble work of genius. . 
Tuos. Kerentrey, 


FOLK LORE. 


YORKSHIRE Foik-torE.—A_ Yorkshireman, re- 
sident in the North Riding of his native county, 
forgot to tell his cow that his wife was dead. The 
cow died, and the death was attributed to the fact 
that the poor beast had not been told of the death 
ofthewoman! R.D.Dawson-Dvrrretp, LL.D, 

Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 


WARWICKSHIRE FoLkK-LorE.—Please give room 
to the following bit of folk-lore : — 


“ Among the superstitions still existing is one in War- 
wickshire respecting rain that falls on Ascension Day, 
A contemporary says : — 

‘In a village a few miles north of Rugby, several old 
women might have been seen last Thursday busily en- 
gaged in catching the falling rain, which they casefully 
bottled for use during the ensuing year. On inquiring what 
peculiar properties the water so obtained was 
possess, and to what purpose it was intended to be 
plied, a venerable old woman said that the water had the 
property of preventing heavy bread, and would keep for 
ayear, Every week, when a batch of bread is baked, a 
teaspoonful of the water is added tothe leaven, and this 
causes the bread to be light.’"—The Guardian, May 19. 


K. P. D. E. 


supposed to 
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RENFREWSHIRE Foik-Lore.—It is considered 
unlucky for a young man to present a copy of the 
Bible to his urt.. I heard this for 
first time a few days ago. 

If a moth persist in flying round about you for 
a short time, it is said to be a sign that you are 
about to receive a letter. According to the size 
of the moth will the letter be. 

When you get a tooth extracted, or when one 
becomes loose and falls out, you are told to go to 
some retired spot where no one may see you, and 
throw it with your Jeft hand over your right 
shoulder; and after a while, when you again visit 
the place, you will find a treasure. When the 
treasure is not found, I suppose it will be said 
that you did not find the exact spot where the 
tooth fell, or you did not throw it properly. 

D. MacpHalt. 


the 


sweethe 


27, Castle Street, Paisley. 


Intsn Fotk-torE: Does.—It is lucky for a dog 
to come into the house the first thing in the 
morning. Hyper CLaRKE. 

A Norra-country Lecenp.—In “N. & Q.” 
4 S, iii. 526, is the following in a communication 
entitled “ Antiquities of Leominster ” :— 
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—diensdiiaieds 
“ He that gives away all 
Before he is dead, 
Let ’em take this hatchet, 
And knock him on y* head.” 

These lines call to my remembrance a North- 
country story told when I was a child, which ran 
thus :— 

A certain man named Patterson, by trade a 
joiner, was ever re vady to give his neig rhbours he ‘Ip 
in money, and so liberally as to induce an idea 
that he was the possessor of hidden treasure. In 

rocess of time the man died, and eager relations 
and friends rushed to seek for the supposed wealth 
However, nothing was found but his chest of 
— U ppermost lay his wooden hammer, which 

» Cumberland is called a mell; to this was 
te shed a paper whereon was written these four 
condemnatory lines :— 

“ He that gives away all, 
And leaves none for himsel’, 
Should be struck on the head 
With John Patterson’s mell.” 
Anna H. 


An Omen oF Itt-Ltuck.—In my neighbour- 
hood it is looked upon as a very unlucky omen 
to find the bellows placed upon a table, and few 
servants will do it or allow it to be done. Is this 
instance of credulity peculiar to our locality, or is 
it more or less general ? M. D. 


LANCASHIRE FarMeER’s Ruyme.—I came upon 
the following this morning in an unlikely quarter. 
If it be not preserved in “N. & Q.,” 
have a place there : — 

“ Marles, &c., may be advantageously used to consoli- 
date the peat. . . It has been long understood in 
Lancashire, where their clay marles have been immemo- 
rially applied to a mossy soil, as appears by the following 
thymes which are repeated by the country people : — 

“Tf you marle land, you may buy land; 
If you marle moss, you shall have no loss ; 
But if you marle clay, you throw all away.” 
W. Peck, Topog. Account of the Isle of 
Avxholme, p- 17. 
mG. Vs 


Morner Surpton.—lIn the catalogue of Rack- 
stow’s Museum, exhibited in Fleet Street, London, 
1792, is this paragraph : — 

“A figure of Mother Shipton, the prophetess, in which 
the lineaments of extreme old age are strongly and 
naturally marked. Also her real skull, brought from her 
burial-place at Knaresborough, in Yorkshire.” 

EpWARD HAILsTONE. 

Horton Hall. 


Tue Eart or WARWICK AND HIS PLACE OF 
Bantsument.—In looking over my copy of ’ Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles (Bohn’s ‘edition, 1852, ii. 657) I 
find it stated that the renowned Earl of Warwick 
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but banished to the Isle of Wight, which is a depen- 
dency on England. He was told—‘ Earl of Warwick, 
this sentence is very favourable, for you have deserved 
to die as much as the Earl of Arundel, but the handsome 
ervices you have done in times past to King Edward of 
happy memory, and the Prince of Wales his son, as well 
on this as on the other side of the sea, have secured your 
life; but it is ordered that you banish yourself to the 
Isle of Wight, taking with you a sufficiency of wealth 
to support your state as long as you shall live, and that 
you never quit the island.” ; 


This is manifestly an error, for it will be found 
by a document in the Rotuli Parliamentorum, 


| 21 Rich. II. that — 


“The king pardoned the Earl of Warwick of the exe- 
cution of the judgment of death, and that he be impri- 
soned for life in the Isle of Man, That he the said Earl 
of Warwick be delivered to Sir William le Scroop and 
Sir Stephen his brother, to carry him safely to the said 
isle, and guard his body there, “without letting the said 
Earl of Warwick depart from the said isle.’ 

And in an Issue Roll, a.p. 1399, 22 Rich. II. 
issued May 3 to William le Scroope, Treasurer of 
England and Earl of Wiltshire, the sum of 
1074. 14s. 5d. was paid him for his charges and 
expenses for the safe conduct of the Earl of War- 
wick to the Isle of Man, and for his support 
there, and for other purposes. At this time the 
Isle of Man belonged to Sir William Scroope, 
who was chamberlain to Richard II. It appears 
that his father, Sir Richard Scroope, took an 
active part in the impeachment of the alleged 
traitors in 1397, and this may account for the 
[sle of Man being chosen as the place of banish- 
Earl of Warwick. 

On the accession of Henry IV. 1399, the earl 
was pardoned; his place of confinement was in 
the square building or prison standing at the 
north side of Peel Castle, and lying about midway 
between the two salliports. His imprisonment 
could not have exceeded two years or thereabouts. 
He died in 1401, and was interred in St. Mary’s 
church, Warwick, and on the monument erected 
to record his memorable deeds it is stated “ he 
was banished to the Isle.of Man.” The particu- 
lars respecting the Earl of Warwick’s imprison- 
ment in Peel Castle are recorded in Knight’s 
Pictorial History of England. 

I am not aware if this error of Froissart has 
been noticed, and think it worthy a record in 
oN, & Q.” WitiiAm Harrison. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


Tue Great Crock or St. Pavri’s CATHEDRAL. 


This valuable public monitor having lately made 


a few mistakes in proclaiming the hours, a para- 
graph on the subject has appeared in some of our 


| papers in which the old story has been repro- 


was senished for life by Richard II. to the Isle | 


of Wight: 


“Through the very earnest supplications of the Earl 
of Salisbury and others, he was respited from death, 


duced, that it once struck thirteen. Now we 
know that the popular tradition is, that a soldier 
whilst on guard at Windsor Castle, during the 
reign of William III., solemnly declared that 
he heard the clock of St. Paul’s strike thirteen 
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instead of twelve at midnight, and thus saved his 
life, when he was accused of sleeping upon his post. 
But the sentinel must have spoken of the clock 
which struck upon ‘‘ Great Tom at Westminster,” 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral had not then any public 
clock. 

The present clock was made in 1708 by Lang- 
ley Bradley, and repaired in 1805 by J. Thwaites, 
whose successors, Messrs. Thwaites and Reed, at 
once rectified the irregularity mentioned in the 
newspapers during last week; so that the hours 
are struck upon the great bell in a strictly accu- 
rate manner as usual, Toomas WALESBY. 


Golklen Square. 


Rosrxson Croesor’s Isnanp,— The remem- 
brance every one has of the pleasure derived 
his youth from the perusal of 
makes everything connected with that hero of 
great public interest; and I therefore think the 
following cutting from the San Francisco News, 
showing the colonisation of the island where 
Robinson Crusoe passed so long a time, is de- 
being registered in the pages of 


Robinson Crusoe 


serving of 
“nN. z& QO” 
“ At a distance of less than a three days’ 
Valparaiso, in Chili, and nearly in the same latitude 
with this important port on the western coast of South 
America, is the island of Juan Fernandez, where once 
upon a time Alexander Selkirk, during a solitary banish- 
ment of four years, gathered the material for - foe's 
Robinson Crusoe. This island, little thought of by the 
inhabitants of the Chilian coastland, has lately become of 
some interest by the fact that in December, 1868, it was 
ceeded to a society of Germans, under the guidance of 
Robert Wehrhan, an engineer from Saxony, Germany, 
for the purpose of colonisation. The entrepreneur of thi 
expedition, Robert Webrhan, left Germany eleven years 
since, passed several years in England, served es major 
through the war of the republic against secession, and 
was subsequently engaged as engineer with the Cero- 
pasco Rail, in South America. Ile and his society, about 
sixty or seventy individuais, have taken possession of 
the island, which is described as being a most fertile and 
lovely spot. They found there countless herds of goats, 
some thirty half-wild horses, and sixty donkeys, the 
latter animals proving to be exceedingly shy. They 
brought with them cows and other cattle, swine, numerous 
fowls, and all the various kinds of agricultural impk 
ments, with boats and fishing apparatus, to engage in 
different pursuits and occupations. The grotto, made 
famous as Robinson's abode, situated in a spacious valley, 
covered with large fields of wild turnips—a desirable 
food for swine—has been assigned to the hopeful young 
Chilian gentleman to whom the care of the porcine part 
of the sox lety *s stock has been entrusted, and he and his 
very well in their new quarters. Juan 
vessels 


voyage from 





protégés are doing 
Fernandez is one of the stations where whaling 
take in water and wood.” * 

Epwarp C. Davies. 


Cavendish Club. 
Prince Josern Stuart.—To the great majority 
of students in English history, the following de- 


f* Another interesting notice of “ Robinson Crusoe’s 
fsland” appeared in The Times of July 11, 1859.—Ep. 


fondément les 


tails will possess the merit of novelty. I translate 
them from the last edition of Ogée, Dictionnaire 
Historique et Géographique de la Province de Bre. 
20 (Rennes, 1845) : — 


“ The Prince Joseph Stuart, cousin-german to the last 
Pretender to the throne of England, died on February 22 
1784, at Kilvala, in the commune of Merdrignac (twelve 
ae to the south-east of Saint-Malo, and eleven 
leagues from Rennes), a property that then belonged to 
ML Th ilba. He was at the time of his death about sixty 

rhis prince had accompanied the Pre- 
tender when he landed in Scotland in 1745. After the 
battle of Culloden he wandered for a long time about the 
country, and, at last, got to the French vessel that re- 
ceived the Pretender, and by means of which he reached 
Morlaix, The Prince Joseph Stuart, accompanied by 
Lord Saint-Pill, who remained faithful to hin (accom- 
pagné de Lord Saint-P ill, qui lui était resté fidéle), lived 
unknown for five-and-forty years in the modest country 
place in which he died, “Lord Saint-Pill had placed his 
entire fortune, which was considerable, at the prince’s 
disposal; but the prince was content with that which 
was his sole property—a pension of 1500 francs, given to 
him by the French government as a ‘ Chevalier de Saint- 
Louis.’ His knowledge was extensive, and his gentle- 
ness and affability were equal to his courage; but he had 
a most profound hatred for the English (il hatssait pro- 
Anglais); and sometimes said he would 
wish to be for them ‘a Hannibal!’ We have these 
details from M. Bagot du Pare, his god-son, to whom he 
had desired to give * Hannibal’ as a third name in bap- 
tism. This episode, in connection with the fatal enter- 
prise of the Pretender, is certainly very little known” 


(c'est certes peu connu), . 


tagne, il 


vears of ace. 


I am not aware of any book or pamphlet in 
which allusion is made to this scion of the house 
of Stuart. I believe he belongs to the same class 
as the late soi-disant “ Duke of Normandy,” and 
that renowned “ Princess of Cumberland” whose 
claim to a connection with the royal family of 
England was buried beneath a notelet by our 
wood friend W. J. Tooms. With this remark 
I commend the Prince Joseph Stuart to the atten- 
tion of the readers of “N. & Q.” 

Wa. B. Mac Cane. 


Place St.-Sauveur, Dinan, France. 


Tur Last or toe Nonsvrors. — In this town, 


on June 10 in the present year, died the doyen of 


the clergy of the Scottish Episcopal Church, the 
Rev. Patrick Cushnie, M.A., my predecessor in 
the incumbency of St. Mary’s Church, Montrose 
Ile was in the ninetieth year of his life, and the 
sixty-niuth of his ministry, having been ordained 
aud appointed to the above-named charge in 1800 
Ile resigned it in 1845. 

A correspondent of The Guardian newspaper 
noted that at his decease there passed away from 
us the last of the nonjurors, the clergy of the 
Scottish E _ opal Church having re fused to pray 
for the king by name up to the time of the death 
of Henry, Cardinal Duke of York, in 1807 

Joun Woopwarpb. 


St. Mary’s Parsonage, Montrose. 
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Errevette. —It is curious to notice in the 
usage of words how far some seem to have 
diverged from their original meaning. The radical 
signification of étiquette is a ticket. But as an 
adopted English word it means, I suppose, the 
code or rule of good manners. The explanation 
of this is, that formerly, on cards of invitation, 
rules or instructions were given as to how the 
persons invited were expected to behave; or, in 
other words, they were furnished with a pro- 
cramme of the proceedings. From this custom 
it is said that the word has come to bear its pre- 
sent acceptation. 

Old Boyer’s rendering is “ a ticket or note upon 
a bag,” and he gives under it the proverb, “ Juger 
sur l’étiquette du sac ”"—to judge slightly, or 
without perfect knowledge ; ¢. e. to judge of the 
contents of the bag alone by the description given 
on the ticket. Epucnp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 


Queries. 


Bicycir.—According to The Atheneum (Au- 
gust 14, 1869), in the stained glass at Stoke 
Pogis, Devon, may be seen the representation of 
a young man on a bicycle, or something very like 
one. What is the date of the glass, and has it 
ever been engraved? The young man works the 
machine with the air of a man who has intro- 
duced a novelty, and is being looked at by ad- 
miring spectators. Joun Pieeor, Jun. 


Cuap-pook LiITERATURE.—In a recent sketch 
of the Scottish chronicler and Latin poet, George 
Buchanan, which appeared in dine periodical, 
the writer, Mr. Kingsley, made reference to a 


brochure of this stamp titled The Witty and En- | 


tertaining Exploits of George Buchanan, commonly 
called the King’s Fool, of which he had failed to 
procure a copy “for love or money.” A small 
collection of chap-books, printed at Glasgow “ for 
the booksellers,” now before me, contains the 
“ Exploits of George Buchanan,” with a rough 
cut of the head and shoulders of a grinning imbe- 
cile by way of frontispiece. The author is said 
to have been a certain “bellman of Glasgow,” 
and the book is one of a series printed at Glasgow, 
and which were vended all over Scotland a quar- 
ter of a century ago by pedlars, or “ chapmen, ” or, 
as they were sometimes termed, “flying sta- 
tioners.” Another of the series was The Life and 
Adventures of Mr. Bamfylde-Moore Carew, com- 
monly called the King of the Beggars. This, like 
others of the chap-books, was a rough and severely 
condensed outline of a larger book. There is now 
beside me a copy of The Life and Adventures of 
Bamfylde-Moore Carew, extending to 187 pages ; 
to which is added, “A Dictionary of the Cant 
Language used by the Mendicants.” The imprint 


| is, “ London: printed for J. Wren and W. Hodges, 


1786.” And the Address to the Reader states, 
that — 

“ The proprietors of this edition . . . . have taken the 
liberty of omitting the parallel which has been carried on 
in the former editions of this work, between Mr, Carew 
and Tom Jones, with the criticism and reflections on that 
performance; as they were of opinion that nothing can 
be more absurd than a comparison between a real and 
fictitious character.” 

Perhaps the Editor, or some of the correspon- 
dents of “N. & Q.,” could inform me who the 
writer of this account of “ Mr, Bamfylde-Moore 
Carew” was, and how far the narrative may be 
considered reliable.* W. A, 

Day Famity.— Can any of your readers give 
me any information regarding the family history 
of two brothers, John and George Day, who 
tlourished in India in the time of Warren Hast- 
ings? The former was a barrister, was appointed 
Advocate-General of Bengal, and was knighted. 
The latter was physician to the Nabob of Arcot. 


| They were, I believe, the sons of a Limerick 


country gentleman, and were connected with the 
well-known Mr. Justice Day and the late Sir E. 
Denny. Address the reply to F. RS 

Furzewell House, Torquay. 

Drypen Retic. — What is known of this relie, 
thus noticed in the Illustrated Sporting and Thea- 
trical News of Jan. 9, 1869 ? — 

“A Great Corrosiry.—For sale, a printing-machine, 
by Dryden. Is it known to his biographers that the 
great poet was of a mechanical turn? The South Ken- 
sington Museum should secure at any price this most 
interesting relic of ‘Glorious John.’ ” 

J. W. 


[In spite of Shakspeare, after all there is something in 
a name; although no one expected to find “Glorious 
John ” of Will’s Coffee-house confounded with that clever 
and ingenious engineer, Mr. Dryden. Four of Dryden’s 
cylindrical machines may now be seen in full operation at 
the printers of “ N, & Q.”—Eb.] 

EMm1OTz10z.—I wish to invite the attention of 
scholars, and especially biblical critics, to this 
difficult and much-controverted word. It occurs 
only in the Gospels, and in them but twice: 
Matt. vi. 11, Luke xi. 3. Origen says of it, De 
Orat. 16: — mpaérov 8& toir’ ioréov bri h Adis 
émovciws map ovderl trav ‘EAAhvev obre trav copay 
avduacra, obre ev Ti Tav idwrar cuvnbela Térpirras, 
GAN’ Come wemAdoOa tnd Trav ebayyeAcTrav. In its 
connection with &pros it is interpreted by Chry- 
sostom, toy mpds thy éphucpoy Cwhy TH oiclia jer 
xenomevovra, “that which is convenient fo our 
substance for the daily support of life.” By 
Theophylact, ém) rf obig xal cvordce: hudy aitdpkns, 
sufficient for our substance and subsistence.” Suidas 
gives a very similar meaning. So also Joseph 
Mede, in his sermon on Agur’s prayer, Prov, xxx. 
8,9, where he contrasts it with wepitcws. See 


* Vide“ N. & Q.,” 2™4 §, iii. 4; iv. 330, 401, 522.) 
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b. 1. 124, ed. 1672. 
rendered by supersubstantialis, as if it were to be 
understood of spiritual bread—the “ bread of life,” 
or as some even think of the Eucharistic elements. 
It must be confessed that there is nothing in the 
etymology of the word to support the rendering 
of the Authorised Version. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 

P.S. I incline to Whitby’s opinion, that we 
ought not to take the word as i aw vm to sacra- 
mental bread, because “ this sacrament was not 
then instituted, nor did the apostles, for whom 
this prayer was made, know anything of it.”’ 

FEMALE SovereIGns AMONG THE Gotus.—Did 
the Gothic nations, which possessed themselves of 
Germany during the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies, permit female sovereigns to reign over their 
respective tribes ? & @ 

Franxine Newsparers.—I take the following 
paragraph from that excellent periodical the 
Newspaper Press. Can any of your readers throw 
a light upon the practice to which it alludes ? — 

“ The following curious announcement occurs in Bell's 
Weekly Messenger of May 16th, 1813. It refers to a 
Monday edition of the paper, ‘which may then be had 
and sent free of postage to any person in the country, by 
directing it to Lord Onslow, at the person's residence for 
whom it is intended, in the usual manner of franked 
newspapers.’ ” 

R. M. B. 


Kensington, 

GLeantne.—In this and several neighbouring 
villages it was the custom to ring a church bell 
at 8 A.M. to give notice to gleaners that they might 
begin operations, and another at 6 p.m. to warn 
them to give over. Any poor inhabitant of the 
parish was then at liberty to enter into the fields 
which had been cleared. Within the last three 
or four years, however, many of the farmers (m} 
tenants are not of the number) refuse to allow 
any person to glean except the wives and children 
of their own labourers. 

I wish to know whether this immemorial cus- 
tom of gleaning has been thus restricted in any 
other parts of the country. A Norts Parson. 

MARGARET Martin, née Arcedekne, who died 
April 4, 1433, lies under a brass in Exeter Cathe- 
dral. Of what family was her husband ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Arms oF Arcuaisnor Parker.—I have seen 
in Ulster’s Office a funeral certificate with the 
arms of Boyle impaling Parker—viz. Argent, a 
lion passant gules, between two bars sable, each 
charged with three bezants. I think Michael 

Soyle, Archbishop of Armagh, married a daugh- 
ter of Archbishop Parker. She died Oct. 13, and 
was buried on the 15th, 1669, in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. ipmunpD M. Boyne. 

Cavendish House, Buxton. 


But in the Vulgate it is | 


Poriticat Sqaurs.—Can any one give me in- 
formation respecting a broadside I have, entitled 
“ Qualification Oaths of Ide Voters,” viz., “ The 
Plumper’s Attestation,” ‘So help you Madge”; 
“ Attestation of a Split Vote”; “So help you 
Roger ;” “God save the Queen” ? 

H. R. Forrest. 

Manchester. 

Ripon Spurs.—Ripon was in former days a 
great place for the spur trade :— 

“ Why there’s an angel if my spurs 
Be not right Ripon.” — Staple of News, i. 3, 

“Whip me with wire, headed with rowels of sharp 
Ripon spurs.”—Davenant, The Wits. 

I shall be much obliged to any one who can 
furnish further allusions to Ripon spurs from the 
literature of the seventeenth or earlier centuries. 

A.@. Vd 


Fatatity or Seer on Hoty Istanp.—Ona 
recent visit to the only farmer on Holy Island, 
which lies at the entrance of Lamlash Bay, Arran, 
N.B., I was much struck by his informing me 
that he can only keep sheep on the island for one 
year. It appears they thrive very well during 
the first year, in fact so well that he obtains more 
than the average price for them when sold, but if 
he attempts to keep them beyond the first year 
they pine and die. He attributes this to some 
peculiar herb which grows on the island. Can 
you or any of your botanical readers inform me 
what herb this is? Storr. 

Con. Vatentine Watton. — Col. Valentine 
Walton, one of King Chaves I.’s judges, is said to 
have left behind him a “ tiistory of the Civil 
Wars.” (Hearne’s Diary, 2nd edit. iii. 108.) Is 
anything known of this manuscript? Cornus. 

Stone in Wenstey Cuvurcu.—In the vestry 
of Wensley church, in the North Riding of York- 
shire, is an ancient Saxon stone marked with a 
cross and four animals, which has been frequently 
engraved. It bears as an inscription the word 
“ Donfrid.” Can any correspondent suggest the 
meaning of the word? by so doing he would con- 
fer a fayour on OXONTENSIS. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster, 

WRAXALL. — Can any one tell me where I can 
find a pedigree of Wraxall, temp. Elizabeth or 
James I. ? G. W. M. 

Yorksuire Custom.—Can any of your readers 
give me the origin of a singular custom prevailing 
amongst the boys in Yorkshire thirty or forty 
years ago, and perhaps even to the present day, 
viz., that of making a cross upon the ground and 
spitting on each of its four corners on the appear- 
ance of a rainbow ? M. A. PAULt. 

Plymouth, 
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Queries with Answers. 


LavintA Fenton, Ducness or Botton.—At 
Capple Bank, in W ensle ydale, is a summer-house 
said to have been built by the Duke of Bolton for 
his celebrated Duchess Lavinia Fenton, the ori- 
ginal Polly of Gay’s Beggar's Opera. It com- 
mands one of the most beautiful prospects in the 
dale, rich as it is in varied scenery. Until re- 
cently, I was under the impression that she was 
buried in the vault of the Powletts in Basing 
church, in Hampshire; where stood their old 
residence, so chivalrously defended by the Mar- 
quis of Winchester, the great loyalist, in the 
days of Charles I. However, in Lewis's Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of England (ii. 261), in the 
account of Greenwich, it is stated that she was 
buried in 1760 in the old church of St. Alphege 
in that place; and that, in the es year, 
General Wolfe was also interrec 
church. There is a monument to the memory of 
the latter in the church at Westerham, in Kent, 
of which parish he was a native. Is the state- 
ment concerning the place of sepulture of these 
two celebrities correct ? 
to have been pulled down. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

[The remains of General James Wolfe were interred in 
the old chur A monument 
was erected in 1760 by the gentlemen of his native parish, 
a public monument in Westminster Abbey 
), and opened 


th of St. Alphege, Greenwich. 
sterham; 
was voted by the House of Commons in 175% 
to the public in 1773; a marble 
Assembly of Massachusetts. 
Lavinia F Duchess 
the same chureh with all ¢ 
the first of Enelish 
raised to a conn 


at We 
statue was voted by the 


of Bolton, was also buried in 


»propriate honours. 


nton, 
She was 


ries of actresses who have been 





ion with the peerage 


print by Hogarth, representing the performance of that 


scene in Newgate, towards the end of the second act of 
th Beggar's ¢ ( 
intercede fox 
fashionable fig 


)pera, where lly kneels to Peachum to 


her hus 





There we 
at the sides of the 
sarest on the right- 
star, 
He was captivated by 


band. see two groups of 


ures in boxes raised 
stage: the Duke of Bolton is the n 
hand side, dre 


sed in wig, riband, and and with his 


eves fixed on the kneeling Polly. 





the plaintive and bewitching manner in which Polly 
sung the following address to her father : — , 
“ Oh, ponder well, be not severe ; 
So save a wretched wife! 
For on the rope that hangs my dear, 
De pends poor Polly's life.” } 
Srr Hven Catvetry.—In the chancel of Bun- 


bury church, in the county of C hester, i is a fine 
altar-t mb, upon which is the figure of a knight 
in complete armour. This is the effigy of the 
famous Cheshire hero Sir Hugh Calveley, who 
fought bravely at the battles of Crecy and Poi- 


in the same | 


The church I imagine | 


| to the identity. 


There is a large | 


tiers, and afterwards at Najara, by the side of 
Edward the Black Prince. He was born, as I 
have always heard, at Calveley, a township in the 
parish of Bunbury; and founded, about 1386, a 
college in the church for a master and six secular 
chaplains. The story also goes in those regions, 
that the gallant Sir Hugh married a Spanish 
princess, who was enamoured of his handsome 
person and deeds of arms. 

The other day, however, on glancing over a 
volume entitled Leeds Worthies, publis he di in 1865, 
I found a memoir of Sir Hugh Calverley (pp. 65 
to 69), in which it was stated that he was a 
younger son of the house of Calverley of Scott, 
lords of the manor of Calverley near Leeds, evi- 
dently implying that place to have had the honour 
of his birth. Nothing, too, is said concerning his 
burial-place, nor of the fine monument at Bun- 
bury; but 1394 is assigned as the date of his 
death. Surely Cheshire will not willingly give 
up the honour of having been his natale solum, 
and, no doubt, either the Editor of “N. & Q.” or 
some correspondent will be able to prove this 
point most satisfactorily. In Lysons’ Magna 
Britannia is a well-executed engraving of the 
tomb in Bunbury church. There is no doubt as 
The name is spelt indifferently 
Calveley or ¢ ‘alverley. In Johnes’ translation of 
Froissart the latter form is used. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

[According to John Burke’s Patrician (iv. 1), the 
family from which this renowned warrior sprang was a 
branch of the ancient house of Calvelegh of Calvelegh, 
in the hundred of Edisbury, which is traced to Hugh de 
Calvelegh, who became Lord of Calvelegh in the reign of 
— John by The first 
r Le: a was David de Calvelech, the father of 
as the celebrated soldier. It is also stated by the 
same authority, that “tradition assigned to the gallant 
Sir Hugh for a bride no less a personage than the Queen 


crant fron’ Richard de Vernon. 
‘alveley o 


but recent researches have altogether re- 
all probability he never 
"7 


of Arragon ; 
futed this popular error, In 
married, and to a certainty he left no issue. 


Hapiterien Castie.—Can you inform me to 
whom Hadleigh Castle (which is now in ruins) 
formerly belonged? It is situate about six miles 
from Rochford, in Essex, between Leigh and 
Southend. By whom was it built? And is any 
national history attached to it? Any information 
relative to it will oblige Wa. Hapiey. 

Hadleigh Castle was built by Hubert de Burgh, Earl 
of Kent, during the reign of Henry III., who elevated 
him to the office of Justice of England. On the disgrace 
of Hubert the castle reverted to the 
committed the custody of it to Richard de 
this period the estate was held of the crown by divers 
families, till it was finally Edward VI. to 
Richard Lord Rich, from whom it passed to the Barnard 


king, who, in 1268, 


Thany. From 


granted by 
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family. Hadleigh Castle is situated on the brow of a steep | 


hill, commanding a fine prospect over the estuary of the 
Thames into Kent. Its remains consist chiefly of two 
dilapidated circular towers, which exhibit strong traces 
of ancient grandeur. } 

Linpsay oF Prtscortre’s “ History or Scot- 
LAND.”—In p. 323 of the edit. of 1778 occurs the 
following :—“ Shortly thereafter (¢. e. Sept. 1562) 


the queen sent five hundred light-horsemen to | 


France, in support of the protestants there.” 
not Elizabeth of England “the queen” here re- 
ferred to? Mary of Scotland cannot surely be 


Is | 


meant, although a few lines preceding this, in the | 


same paragraph, she is spoken of as “ the queen.” 
My copy of the History is without a title-page, 
and although apparently otherwise perfect, does 
not contain, or appear to have ever contained, the 
Dedication given in the editions of 1728 and 1778. 
The above extract is on p. 391. Can any one in- 


form me to what edition it belongs? I fancy it is | 


of a more recent edition than 1728, if not of 1778. 
A. M. S. 

[In the edition of Lindsay’s Cronicles of Scotland 
(Edinb. 2 vols. 8vo, 1814), collated with several old 
manuscripts by John Graham Dalyell, the passage quoted 
by our correspondent has a different reading: “ About 
this tyme [Sept. 20, 1562] the earle of Huntlie raised ane 
armie of his friendis, to the number of ane thousand men, 
and lord Robert, the queine’s brother, was to 
Dundee and Edinburgh : and not long efter the queine 
sent fyve hundreth horsmen to France for support of the 
congregatioun thair.” The imperfect copy of The Croni- 
cles possessed by A, M. 8. is no doubt the Glasgow edi- 
tion of 1749. ] 


send 


QUOTATIONS : — 
“Each moss, 
Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who framed 
This scale of beings; holds a rank, which lost, 
Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
Which Nature’s self would rue,” 

An inquiry was made (5"¢ S, x. 110) respecting 
the author of these lines, but it has remained 
unanswered. In Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
October 6, 1832, vol. i. p. 282, a quotation is given 
from them with Stillingfleet appended as the 
author. Can you supply any farther information 
on the subject ? DEXTER. 


[These lines are by Benjamin Stillingfleet, grandson of 


the bishop, an ingenious naturalist and miscellaneous 
writer, and one of the professors of Gresham College. He 
died on Dec. 15,1771. The passage will be found in his 
Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Natural History, ¥e., ed, 
1762, p. 127.] 
Whence comes the following ?— 
“ Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 
: CorNvB. 
[ By John Fletcher, Honest Man's Fortune.) 


St. Etmo.—Can you give me any information 
as to the origin of the name St. Elmo? I believe 
there is a fortress of that name in France in the 
Pyrenees; but I wish to know whether there 
actually was a saint of that name. L. R. J. 

[ St. Elmo (for Ermo) is the abbreviation for St. Eras- 
mus, who suffered a cruel death in the Diocletian perse- 
cution at Formiz, in the year 303, and was usually in- 
vocated by sailors in the Mediterranean. In L’ Art de 
Vérifier les Dates this bishop and martyr is said, on the 
authority of some ancient charters, to be commemorated 
on the third of June; but Alban Butler (Lives of the 
Saints) says his feast was on the second of that month.] 


Tuomas Gascoigne. — Does any other manu- 


| script of Gascoigne’s Dictionarium Theologicum 


exist besides the one in the library of Lincoln 
College, Oxford? Is there any hope that this in- 
teresting compilation will be printed? The his- 
torical portions of the book are so curious that it 
might well form one of the series of chronicles 
and memorials issuing under the authority of the 
Master of the Rolls. Cornvp. 

[There are “Excerpta ex Dictionario Theologico 
Thome Gascoigne,” in the Cotton, MS, Vitellius, C. rx. 
and in the Harl. MS. 6949.] 


Replies. 
THE STATUE OF NIOBE., 
(4™ S, iv. 170.) 

In reference to W. W. W.’s article on the 
statue of Niobe permit me to offer a reply to some 
of his inquiries. 

Great obscurity has rested on this monument, 
as well as on the pseudo-Sesostris, because until 
lately it was not readily accessible, nor can it now 
be conveniently seen unless by a traveller spend- 
ing a little time in the country, or a resident 
having more leisure than usually befalls men of 
business. In olden times the plague shut up 
people in Smyrna, or consigned them to the 
place of their villeggiatura during much of the 
year. The autumn is the season of shipment; 
goods come down and go up during the spring. 
Then there were reports of brigands out, or the 
arrival of a foreign man-of-war in the bay, and 
many interruptions interfering with those wishing 
to travel. The Niobe is also out of an ordinary 
European route of travel, and the traveller may 
pass close to it on the high road, as has been done 
even lately by distinguished men, without seeing 
anything of it, though he asks for it. The guide isa 
Smyrna man, knowing asmuch about this antiquity 
as any other, it may be not even a Greek but an 
Armenian or a Jew, caring nothing about reputed 
Greek antiquities; and a local horseman, Turk 
or Greek, would know nothing about this “ carved 
stone ” even if he recognised it as such. In cases 
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where the traveller has set out on a journey 
intending to see the pseudo-Sesostris or Niobe in 
his way, the guides have such terror of the shep- 
herds in the hills, whom they consider as horrid 
brigands, that they escape the adventure if they 
can, It is hardly to be conceived how many have 
been balked in seeing monuments so near Smyrna. 
For that matter, I was three or four years before 
I could get any one to show me the way to the 
tomb of Tantalus on the other side of the bay 
and within sight of Smyrna, and I made one or 
two fruitless journeys. 

I saw the Niobe about the year 1863 in a re- 
turn journey down the valley of the Hermus, and 
in which I was accompanied by the members of 
the Prussian expedition to Athens, Professor 
Strack, Professor Visch r, &c. 

Pausanias is so far right that even on the road 
few may pass without recognising the Niobe, and 
yet it is close to a well-known halt and watering- 
place, about two miles from the city of Manisa, 
on the high road to Durgudlu-Cassaba. On 
clambering up by the path there is the Niobe 
sure enough. 

I was so much interested in this monument as 
well as in the pseudo-Sesostris that | was most 
desirous to obtain photographs, for all the draw- 
ings by the best men are misrepresentations of 
one kind or another, including those referred to 
by W. W. W., The Ancient Monuments of Lydia 
and Phrygia, by Mr. J. R. Steuart, and which it 
was no ill-fortune for Dr. W. Smith that he did 
not see. At length I succeeded in getting the 
photographs taken by Mr. Alexander Svoboda, a 
painter of merit then residing in Smyrna, and 
who had already photographed the rockcut caves 
of Elephanta in India and many monuments of 
Mesopotamia. The photographs in question and 
many others are accessible, for Mr. Svoboda is 
now in London at 52, Welbeck Street, and he has 
a large collection of oil-paintings and photographs 
of the Seven Churches of Asia and other scenes 
at the German Gallery in Bond Street. 

Being supplied with the photographs I was able 
to support my own views of the class to which 
the rockcut monuments of Western Asia Minor 
belong, and, while confirming the view suggested 
by Kiepert that the so-cailed Sesostris is not 
Egyptian as stated by Herodotus, I connected 
these monuments with those of the centre of Asia 
Minor «lepicted by the French government expe- 
dition under M. Georges Perrot and M. Guillaume. 
My French friends prefer the term Lydo-Phry- 
gian, but I propose that of Lydo-Assyrian ; ‘so 
that, while recognising the locality in which 
found, there is also a preservation of that feature 
which allies them to the Assyrian class. It is not 
that we considered them as true Assyrian, but 
as forming a group related to Assyrian. ¥ 

rhe pseudo-Sesostris seen under its true light 


of Svoboda’s photograph manifests these affinities, 
and an undoubted connection with the monu- 
ments delineated by Perrot; but I must own that I 
do not feel assured of the true place of the Niobe. 
It is not so late in character as the pseudo- 
Sesostris ; it is not so decided, but there is never- 
theless a general treatment which connects it with 
the pseudo-Sesostris, even as to the niche. There 
are some that assign a very late date to the cen- 
tral rockcut monuments; but with regard to the 
Niobe and Sesostris we must assign a high anti- 
quity, and particularly to the former, which is 
mentioned by Homer, as the latter is by Hero- 
dotus. 

I am not without expectation that it will be 
ultimately assignable to a class which, repre- 
sented by the Amazon kingdoms in the west, 
was in the east represented by the Akkad rulers 
of Mesopotamia, and belonging to the Tibeto- 
Caucasian group. The word Niobe is neither 
Iberian nor Hellenic in form, and with our little 
knowledge of the Amazon forms, we cannot yet 
attribute it to the latter, but it must have been 
an archaic word in the days of Homer. 

Various communications and reports of mine as 

to these monuments, of which I sent photographs 
to various academies in the world (and of which 
W. W. W. will find copies in the British Museum 
and elsewhere in London), will be found noticed 
in the Revue Archéologique, The Atheneum, in 
the proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
American Oriental Society, Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, Xc. 
« It is desirable to refer to these points, because 
with all the publicity given to the matter, and 
with the trouble and expense incurred, the state 
of the case is only known to a small number of 
the learned world, and has not reached the gene- 
ral body of the public. 

With the photograph before him, W. W. W. 
will be able to judge as to the nature of the 
monument, and will see why it is in dispute. It 
is doubted whetber it is a natural effect of the rock, 
whether a natural appearance touched, or if it is 
altogether artificial. He will also to some extent 
be able to criticise those who have seen such 
remarkable details as he refers to. 

The natural appearance of these rocks in many 
places produces the appearance of coloured pic- 
tures, but the Niobe has been certainly touched, 
for it is within an inner and an outer niche, and 
the contrast between the niche and the head and 
shoulders of the figure is so strong that I believe 
all that part is artificial. As to the lower part, 
it is not easy to answer for reasons to be ex- 
plained. The statue does weep, as Homer and so 
many others have affirmed, for there is a drip of 
water. Now this varies in quantity at times, and 
further it produces a crop of vegetation, materially 
altering the casual appearance of the statue. 
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At the time I saw it, it was very different from | the greatest sensation in the high and the literary 


Svoboda’s photograph of 1866, for he took the 
trouble of clearing away much of the vegetation, 
so that the monument is seen much clearer than 
under most circumstances. In the course of so 
many ages the monument has been affected by 
weather, by vegetation, and very likely by injury 
from Christians and Mussulmans. It may have 
looked very differently in the time of Homer to 
what it does now, and so would likewise the pseudo- 
Sesostris. 

As to its being an effect of light and shade on a 


part of Sipylus, perceivable at a particular point of 


view, the photograph disposes of that. As to the 
winds raging with great violence, as stated by 
Mr. Steuart, I am not aware of any peculiar 
winds at Manisa. There is only the embat or 
land-wind of the country, It is not easy to de- 
tect any of the artistic details described by Mr. 
Steuart. 

The height of the statue is about twenty-one 
feet, as asked by W. W. W., and the height to the 
top of the niche twenty-four, but there are débris 
at the bottom which have never been cleared 
away. 

The way to get to the Niobe is to go by morn- 
ing train to Manisa on the Smyrna and Cassaba 
Railway, and there take a horse and guide, having 
the precaution to learn from the station-master 
that the guide really knows where the Niobe is, 
or he may take the visitor to some cave of no real 
interest, but supposed to be the tomb of a saint. 

Hyper CLARKE. 


32, St. George's Square, S.W. 
o 


The passage referred to in Chandler’s Travels in 
Asia Minor, 1775, is as follows : — 

“The famous story of the transformation of Niobe, the 
daughter of Tantalus, had for its foundation a phzno- 
menon extant in mount Sipylus. I shall give an account 
of this extraordinary curiosity elsewhere. The phantom 
may be defined, ‘ an effect of a certain portion of light and 
shade on a part of Sipylus, perceivable at a particular point 
of view.’ The traveller who shall visit Magnesia after 
this information, is requested to observe carefully a steep 
and remarkable cliff about a mile from the town; varying 
his distance, while the sun and shade, which come gra- 
dually on, pass over it, I have reason to believe he will 
see Niobe.” 

Crvx (2). 


THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 
(4% 'S, iv. 12.) 


I hope the Editor will obligingly find space for 
the following lively and interesting remembrances 
of these two famed friends. The extract, a 
translation of which is to follow, is taken from 
Prince Piickler-Muskau’s most celebrated “ Let- 
ters of a Defunct” ( Briefe eines Verstorbenen), a 
work which at its first appearance (1830) created 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


circles of Europe, and which is still read and 
re-read with unabated interest. The “ curious 
reader” will find a capital review of Prince Piick- 
ler’s literary labours and social influence in g 


| critique of Professor Blackie’s, published in the 


Foreign Quarterly some thirty years ago. As 
regards these “ Letters” (which, of course, were 
published anonymously during the prince’s life- 
time), doubtlessly unique in their kind, although 
imitated and plagiarised ever since, it must be 
confessed that their wit — sometimes reminding 
one of the clever sayings of Irish people—know- 
ledge of the world, geniality, freshness, total ab- 
sence of that whining, larmoyant style of writing 
which was formerly the fashion of foreign Sterne. 
imitating travellers, and their novelty of diction 
and conception, make them a source of most de- 
lightful reading. It is to be regretted, however, 


| that Prince Piickler (b. 1785, d. 18—) did not 


keep within the bounds of sarcasm alone, but even 
abused those who had shown him the greatest 
kindness and the most genial hospitality. His 
treatment of Lady Morgan, for instance, is mean 
and most ungentlemarly, and reminds one of the 
way in which Mr. N. P. Willis spoke and wrote 
of William and Mary Howitt, who had shown 
him not merely civility and attention, but hearty 
hospitality under their roof and in Tngland. 
Foreigners ought never to forget how and in what 
noble manner hospitality is exercised in England; 
and it would be far better not to lay bare all the 
shortcomings and foibles of great or clever people 
who receive the traveller from other lands with 
the noble Salve! of good old England, with the 
true welcome! 

Prince Piickler visited England, Wales, and 
Ireland in 1828; in July of the same year he 
paid a visit to Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss 
Ponsonby at the world-famed Plasnewydd Cot- 
tage, and of it he writes to his friend Julia as 
follows :— 


“T have to tell vou many things, and to describe an 
interesting day. Well then, at the right moment, before 
leaving Llangollen, I remembered the two celebrated 
virgins (certainly the most celebrated in Europe) who 
now for more than half-a-century are at home among 
these mountains, of whom I heard speak when a child, 
and again much when I was in London. You, too, will 
have heard your Papa tell of and about them. Some 
fifty-six years ago two noble, handsome, and fashionable 
young London ladies, Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss 
Ponsonby, the daughter of the then recently dead Lord 
Ponsonby, took it into their little heads to hate the male 
sex, only to love and to live for each other, and to dwell 
from that hour as twin-hermits (Zweisiedler) in a kind 
of hermitage. This resolution was immediately put into 
execution, and from that time hence these two ladies 
have never for one single night slept outside the walls of 
their cottage. On the other hand, however, nobody (who 
is presentable, of course) travels in Wales without asking 
for a letter or for an introduction: and it erted that 
“scandal” t as much interest for them as for- 
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merly when they were still living in “ the world,” and 
that their curiosity to hear of all that is going on in it 
js said to be just as fresh too. I had, it is true, kind re- 
membrances for them from several ladies, but no letter, 
ich I had forgotten to ask, and on that account 
only in my card, resolved, in case they should refuse 
my call, to take the cottage by storm, as I was made to 
understand it might be refused. Rank, however, here 
opened easily the door, and I received immediately a 
eracefal invitation for luncheon. Ina quarter of an hour 
1 arrived amidst the most charming neighbourhood, 
driving through a very nice pleasure-ground, at a small, 
tasteful Gothic house, just opposite Castle Dinas Bran 
the Crow-stone ? to view which apertures had been 
cut thr foliage of lofty trees. I got out of the 
carriage and was received by the two ladies at the foot 
of the stairs. Fortunately | was quite prepared as re- 
gards their singularities, otherwise I might scarcely hay 
kept countenance. Imagine, then, two ladies, of whom 
the elder, Lady Eleanor, a small brisk girl, now some- 
what begins to feel her age, having just entered upon 
her eighty-third year; the other, a tall and imposing 
f thinks herself quite youthful yet, as the dear child 
ly seventy-four. toth wore the hair, which is quite 
mbed down straight and powdered, a gentle 

1 hat, a gentleman's cravat and waistcoat 





for w 




















| of the “ inexpressibles,” * however, a short jupon, 
and gentleman’s boots. ‘he whole was covered by an 
rdress of blue cloth of a quite peculiar cut, keeping 
the middle between a gentleman’s overcoat and a lady's 
riding habit. I cannot help thinking here of M1: 
Kinglake’s lively description of the dress of his friend 
John Keats, whom the Cairo magician was going to let 
appear before the genial author of Lithen :—* He wore a 
fancy dress, partly resembling the costume of Napoleon, 
and partly that of a widow-woman.”— Léthen, chap, xviii. 
—H.K.] Over all this ‘toggery,’ Lady Eleanor wore, 1, 
the grand cordon of the order of the collar of Saint-I 
round her waist; 2, the same order round her neck ; 3, the 
small cross of the same order in the button-hole ; et pour 
comble de gloire, a silver lily of almost natural size as a 
star on her breast—all this being, as she told me, pr 
sents of the Bourbon family. So far, the whole was in 


deed ridiculous; but now imagine these two ladies full 








nd the tone of great peopl 
r and entertaining without 





of the n t plarsante aisance, 
of the ancien régime; obli 





ty affectation, speaking French at least as well as any 
noble Englishman of my acquaintance, and at the sam 
time of those essentially polite sans géne, and I might say 
naif and cheerful manners of the good sox iety of that 
time, which it will almost appear have been carried to 
the grave in our earnest and industrial century of busi- 
ness-life, and which really touched me in these go 
natured old ladies, I could not help but remarking at 
the same time, the uninterrupted and nevertheless : 
rently so natural and tender consideration with wh 
the vounger of the two was treating 
eld 





her somewhat intirm 
ider friend, and how she anti ipated every or f her 
little wants. Such things reveal themselves more in th« 
way they are done, in little insignificant traits, perh 
but do not escape the sympathetic mind. 

“I made my début by saying that I felt h uppy to 
: compliments which my grandfather, who 


ps; 





had had the honour of waiting . 
had charged me with for the fwir recluses. The latter 


piece of dress is called ‘the inexpressibles’ in 
[ nd, where a ladv of xd society will, it is true, 
frequent!v leave husband 

ty with her lover, but nevertheless is too ‘decent’ t 
ir the word ‘ trousers’ pronot i , 





| dictine Monastery of Mont Benger’ 


had since that time lost their beauty, but not their good 
| memory; they remembered, therefore, G-——- C-—— very 
| well, showed me even an old souvenir of him, and only 
| wondered that such a young man should already be dead! 

Not only the venerable spinsters, but their cottage was 
| full of interest; nay, the latter often contains real trea- 

sures. Scarcely any remarkable person of the last half 
| century who has not sent them a portrait, some curiosity 
or antiquity, as a souvenir. This collection, a well- 


| furnished library, a charming neighbourhood, an even- 
} tempered life without material cares, a most intimate 


friendship and community amongst themselves — tliese 
are their treasures ; but, to conclude by their vigorous 
age and their cheerful mind, they must have chosen not 
quite badly.” (Vide Briefe eines Verstorbenen. Ein 
fraqmentarisches Tagebuc h aus England, Wales, Iriand, 
‘und Frankreich, 1828-1829, 2nd ed. Stuttgart, 1831. 
Vol. i. pp. 18-22.) 
TleRMANN KINDT. 


Germany. 


MISS BENGER: “THE PERCY ANECDOTES.” 
(4 §, iv. 113.) 

The presumed connection of Miss Benger with 
the authorship of the Percy Anecdotes (lately dis- 
cussed in your columns) has its foundation in the 
“Mont Benger” of the title-page of that popular 
collection. Until I read the quotation from the 
John Bull, 1 had not heard of the association, 
which I believe to be no more like truth than the 
“ Benedictine Monastery.” Miss Benger was “a 
woman of higher talents” than likely to be em- 
ployed iri the compilation of the Anecdotes, as her 
elegantly-written Memoirs attest; and the refer- 


nce to “Miss Benger’s books” is too loosely 
made to be taken on trust. Had she been so em- 
ployed, it surely would have been made known 
at the time, as advantageous to the success of the 
work. The statement which I have given of the 
authorship, I heard more than once from Sir 
Richard Phillips, who was jealous of his idea 
being overheard and appropriated. “The Bene- 
I believe to 
be altogether a myth belonging to a class of 
guesses which may afford. pabulum for future 
Notes and Queries. I remained silent upon 
“ Benger ” for the knife-grinder’s reason: “ Story, 
1} 99 





| God bless you, I have none to tell, sir. 


Joun Tras. 


Elizabeth Benger was the daughter of a very 
worthy man—a purser on board a man-of-war. 
She received her education in a boys’ school from 
choice, and was an accomplished Latin and Greek 
scholar. She was described to me, by one who 
knew her well, as a wonder, but very singular in 
manners, and so careless of appearan that once, 
in an evening party in London, an eye-witness 


informed me that she saw her catch a flea on her 





arm, walk across the room, and put it in the slop- 
basin! On another occasion she was at the same 
, 


house in town, and wished my informant (then 
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very young) to walk with her to a certain grave. 
This was agreed to on condition that Miss Be nger 
would submit to be dressed dec ently for the walk. 
She was accordingly undressed and dressed, and 
no one can believe what a different person she 
looked after this process. 

She took her young companion miles till they 
came to a certain churchyard, where she threw 
herself on a tomb and poured forth a rapturous 
eulogy on the departed. Her companion was so 
affrighted that she would have fled home had she 
known the way. The grave was that of the well- 
known Mary Wols stonecroft Godwin.* 

Miss Benger was the authoress of Agrippina, 
and the friend of Miss Hamilton, who wrote the 
Cottagers of Glenburnie. M. C. Lr. 


PUNISHMENT BY DROWNING. 
(4" S. iv. 160.) 


Punishment by drowning has never been au- 
thorised by statute in England. Mr. Akerman’s 
admirable paper in the Archeologia,t entitled 
‘‘Furca et Fossa,” contains a mine of curious in- 
formation on this subject. Before the days of 
acts of Parliament it was undoubtedly the law in 
this country to drown women who had been 
proved guilty of theft: “Si libera mulier sit, pre- 
cipitetur de clivo, vel submergatur.” { 

Spelman (sub “ Furca et Fossa”’) tells of a woman 

who was drowned in the year 1200 for having 
stolen some clothes at Croydon. In the reign of 
Edward L, Ralph de Blamofre, Lord of the Isles 
of Scilly, claimed to hold all pleas of the crown 
by his bailiffs, and to execute judgment on felons. 
When any one was convicted of fe slony, he was 
to be taken to a certain rock in the sea, with two 
barley loaves and one pitcher full of water, and 
to be left on the rock until the tide drowned 
him.§ 

In Scotland drowning was, it seems, a common 
mode of punishment from the days of Malcomail 
Canmore to those of JamesI. Ata court of the 
yeaah Orkney, held at the Castle of Skallow ay, 
August 2 1612,” it appeared that certain “ F; gip- 
tianis ” ‘ | committed slaughter among them- 
selves, and one Katherine Faw was convicted 
thereof, whereupon the judge decreed “the said 
Katherine to be tane to the Bulwark and cassen 


over the same in the sey to be drownit to the | 


death, and dome given thairupone.” 
Epwarp PEAcocK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


* In the churchyard of St. Pancras, Middlesex.) 
Vol. xxxviii. pp. 54-65. 


t Leg. Ethelbert, as quoted above. 

§ Horwood, Fear-Books of Edw. I. Ann. 30 and 31 
p- XXXvii. . 

© Acts and Statutes of the Lawting Sheriff and Justice 


Courts within Orkne y and Zetland, MDCIL.-MDCXLIV. 
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The first two articles of the royal ordinances 
for the government of the army of the Crusaders 
on their journey to the Holy Land, promulgated at 
the Parliament held by Philip Augustus at Paris 
in March 1108, were as follows : — 

“1, Qui hominem in navi interfecerit, cum mortuo liga. 
tus projic iatur in mare. 

“2. Si in terra quemquem interfecerit, cum mortuo in 
terram ligatus confodiatur.”—Favyn, Le Thédtre d' Hon- 
neur et de Chevalerie, ii. 1544, 1546. Paris, 1620. 

J. Woopwarp, 

Montrose. 


Surely it is an error to say that drowning was 
never a punishment in England. At any rate it 
existed in the Cinque Ports before the grant by 
Edward IV. of the right to use the gallows. In 
the Hastings custumal (9), on the execution of 
felons, it is provided that all who are condemned 
to death “ought to be cast beyond a certain 


| water-course, called ‘ Stordisdale,’ on the western 


part of the town towards ‘ Bolewartreth.’” So 
at Dover they were cast into the sea. Again, in 
Pevensey: “and if he who is condemned to death 
shall be of the franchise he shall be led ‘au pount 
de la ville a la pleigne meer, et outre le pount 
botu en le havere.’”’ The “ wise men” of Go- 
tham (7th tale) had no doubt heard of this punish- 
ment when they took the eel and threw it into 
the water to drown it, exclaiming “ Lie there and 
shift for thyself, since you can expect no help 
from us. So they left the eel to be drowned.” 
See also notices of this punishment in Mr. John 
Yonge Akerman’s article on “Furca et Fossa,” 
Archeologia, xxxviii. 54. 

W. Durrant Cooper. 


SIR WILLIAM ROGER, KNIGHT. 
(4 8. i. 458; iv. 167.) 

Aneto-Scorvus thinks that the elder “ knight” 
is probably identical with the “ Rogers ” hanged 
at Lauder Bridge. The name of the “ eminent 
foreigner,’ as Pinkerton calls him, who was 
lynched by the nobles of James III. appears, how- 
ever, to have been Roger, not Roger 38. Drummond 
of Hawthornden, in his History of Scotland, 
printed in 1720, speaking of this transaction, and 
in allusion to the chiefs of the confederacy, says 
that they took from the “ King’s Pavillion” — 

“Sir William Roger, a man from a musitian promoted 
to be a knight, James Homill, Robert Cochran, who 
from a surveyor of works was made Earl of Mar, or, 4% 
some mitigate that title. Intromittor and taker up of the 
Rents of that Earldom,” “all these being convicted 
by the clamours of the army, were immediately hanged 
upon the Lidder.” 

Pinkerton mentions him only once as “ Rogers,” 
and this appears to be a misprint, inasmuch 88 
that, in three separate passages, he is ¢? led 
“ Roger.” First, he says: — 





>... 24 Ch. bee of 4 Geto oe eee 
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“The patronage of Louis to an ingenious foreigner, 


Galeotus Martius, is rivalled by that of James to another, | 


William Roger, the English composer of music.” 


Again, “Sir William Roger, the English musician, 
Preston, a gentleman,” &c. In another place he 
says : — 

Roger, an excellent English musician, 
having attended the ambassadors of Edward IV. into 
Scotland in 1474, James was delighted with his perform- 
ances; and persuading him to remain at his court, raised 
him to knighthood, * Under the instruction of this man, 
the most celebrated of his profession,’ citing from another 
author, Pinkerton continues, ‘ numerous eminent mu- 
sicians arose in the Court of Scotland; and even so late 
as 1529, many great musicians boasted that they were of 
his school.’” 

This unhappy favourite is chronicled by Holin- 
shed under the name of Roger. I do not in the 
least know anything of the deeds or the seals 
about which ANGLO-Scotvs inquires, unless what 
appears in the pages of Mr. H. Laing. It is, 
however, worthy of note that the instrument to 
which one of the seals appears to have been at- 
tached conveyed a “ piece of ground within the 
parish of Galstoun,” and that the surname of 
Roger, at a later period, does elsewhere occur in 
documents relating to land situated in that parish. 
In the abbreviation of Scotch Retours, Ayr (148), 
April 27, 1616, occurs the following entry :— 

“ Wilhelmus Roger in Mauchlein, heres Georgii Roger 
in Cesnock, avi—in 6 solidatis et 8 denariatis terrarum, 
de 4 mercatis terrarum de Eschzard antiqui extentus, in 
dominio et parochia de Galstoun et ballia de Ky lestewart,” 
&e. 

Nisbet, too, in his Syste m of Heraldry, spr aking 
of the arms of the sirname of Roger, says that 
Pont, in his Book of Blazons, gives to “another 
family of that name, Sable, a stag’s head erased 
argent, holding in its mouth a mullet or,’ which, 
though without crest or supporters, agrees essen- 
tially with the arms contained on the seals de- 
scribed by Mr. Laing, differing only in that this 
gentleman says “a mullet ix front of its mouth,” 
Pinkerton, it is true, in allusion to the figure of 
an ecclesiastic painted on an altarpiece, unable to 
trace his heraldry of three buckles and a chevron, 
except to the “ obscure family ” of Bonkil in the 
Merse, adds in a foot-note, “It may be Sir Wil- 
liam Roger or some other eminent foreigner.” 
This however, being merely conjecture, is of little 
value in determining the point. ‘In an old heraldic 
MS. without date or authorship, which was placed 
in my hands many years ago, was a notice re- 
lating to— 





“Ane familie off ye sirname of Roger, in Parochin, off 
Bendothy in Strathe mor, qh* carrit, sable, ane stag’s 
head erassit attired orr, holding in ye mouth ane mollette 
of ye samen. For y® crest, ane stag fleeand pearced wt 
ane arrowe.” 


The circumstance of the supporters of Sir W. 
“ ‘ . 
Roger's coat, pointed out by ANGLO-Scotvs as 
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those of the earldom of March, belonging to the 
king’s brother, the expatriated Duke of Albany 
is remarkable. Ists. 


Regent’s Park. 


ENNUIL. 
(4% S. iv. 172.) 

Of course this is from the Norman-French 
annoyer, and the root is the Latin word nocere. 
But I cannot allow that English is unequal to 
translate the word. Our language, which pos- 
sesses the fulness of several languages rolled into 
one, is equal to every emergency; and the more 
so, if we are allowed to fall back upon words that 
are obsolescent or provincial. It is from the dul- 
ness of translators that the frequent miserable 
wailing over the inadequacy of English arises. 
Ennui is not so expressive as dumps. It means, 
I suppose, to quote Roget’s Thesaurus, “‘melan- 
choliness, the dismals, mumps, dumps, blue devils, 
vapours, megrims, spleen”’; also weariness, te- 
dium, lassitude, and, in fact, boredom. 

Mr. lesant, in his pleasant and scholarly book 
on Early French Poetry, in speaking of the Eng- 
lish poems of Charles of Orleans, says : — 

“What is newous thought? The French explains it: 


I believe this is the only attempt 


it 18 pensee ennuyeuse. 
~- ’ 


to adopt this word in English, though we want it badly.’ 

I am certainly a little surprised at this remark, 
for we actually possess the word annoyance from 
the same root; and, so far from newous or noyous 
being an uncommon word, and only used by 
Charles, it is a word that is sufficiently familiar 
to readers of our older literature. Chaucer has 
anoyful, disagreeable; anoyous, with the same 
meaning ; noysaunce, grievance ; noyouse, trouble- 
some; whilst Langland not only uses the verb 
noyen, to plague, but actually has the very word 
anoy or noy, used as a substantive, which is 
exactly equivalent to ennui in form, and very 
nearly so in meaning. Even Spenser has the word, 
and uses it so as to bring out with much clearness 
the meaning which we now attach to it (7. Q. 
i, 6. 17) :— 

“ For griefe whereof the lad n’ ould after joy, 

But pynd away in anguish and se/fewild annoy.” 

What better epithet for it than selfwilled ? 

And again, Spenser says (F. Q. ii. 9, 55): — 

“ But other some could not abide to toy, 
All pleasaunce was to them griefe and annoy.” 

This is just what happens to those who suffer 
from ennui; they cannot “abide to toy.” If, 
then, neither mumps, nor dumps, nor boredom be 
considered sufficiently near to ennui to represent 
the true force of it, there can be no objection to 
reviving the English form of the word, viz. 


anno", 
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As for the amazing number of English words 
which can be used to translate a single French 
one, is there not Cotgrave’s Di tionary 7 

WaLter W, SKEAT. 


1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


“Court Crrcvrar” (4 §, iii, 581.) — Ad- 
ditional information on this subject will doubtless 
be acceptabl to J. and also to the general reader. 

The “ Court Circular,” ¢ e. the record of the 
movements of the Court which appears daily in 
the papers, was instituted in 1803. It was 
originated by King George III. himself, owing to 
the papers in that scandal-loving age publishing 
incorrect and objectionable reports of the Court 
proceedings. The king thought that by employ- 
ing a person especially to give an authentic ac- 
count of the movements of royalty, it would 
counteract the erroneous statements continually 
appearing in the papers. This information was 
not then known as “Court Circular,” but the 
papers gave it what name they pleased. The 
term “Court Circular” was not applied to it till 
about the year 1815. The information supplied 
to the papers is given on a common sheet of 
manifold writing-paper, and therefore cannot be 
considered a newspaper. The term “Court Cir- 
cular” should not be applied to it at all; some 
of the papers correctly state that the information 
they receive is “from the Court Newsman.” 
The original Court Newsman was the late Mr. 
Doane, and at his decease his son succeeded him 
in the office. When that gentleman retired in 
1865, the appointment was conferred upon Mr. 
Beard, the present holder of the office. The 
original Court Newsman was appointed to supply 
the daily papers with an official account of the 
movements of royalty only; but in the course 
of time the duties of the office have been con- 
siderably increased. He has now to supply the 
papers not only with an account of the proceed- 
ings of the Queen, Prince of Wales, and the 
Court generally, but also to report the levees, 
drawing-rooms, state balls, state concerts, the 
meetings of the Cabinet, deputations to officers of 
state, and to supply the papers with any official 
information the ministry may wish to be made 
public. p : 

A great many persons fall into the mistake of 
supposing that the “Court Circular” and the 
Court Circular newspaper are one and the same 
thing. The absurdity of this will at once be 
seen when it is remembered that the “ Court 
Circular” has appeared daily in the papers for 

1early seventy years, whereas the Court Circular 
newspaper is a weekly paper started in 1856. On 
the accession of Mr. Beard to the office, The Time 
of January 15, 1864, contained the following 
paragraph : — 








[4* S. IV. Serr. 11, 69, 


“Tne Court NewsMAN.—Many mistakes have o¢- 
curred in the observations made on the appointment of 
Mr. Beard by her Majesty to the office of Court News. 
man, The Court Newsman’s duty is to distribute daily 
to the morning papers a document supplied from ourt, 
and called the ‘Court Circuiar, not in any way cop- 
nected with a newspaper so called.” ; 

Witiiam Rayner, 


PRINTER’s Query (4 S, iv. 84.)—I think I have 
the book alluded to by your correspondent. It is 
entitled : — 

“Poetry of Nature: comprising a Selection of the 
most Sublime and Beautiful Apostrophes, Histories, 
Songs, Elegies, &c., from the Works of the Caledonian 
Bards. 

“The Typographical Execution in a Style entirely 
New, and decorated with the Superb Ornaments of the 
celebrated Caslon. Price ten shillings and sixpence.” 

The “Contents and Explanatory Notes” fill 
eight pages of ordinary type, and then follow, in 
what a printer would call the script “of the 
period,’ 184 pp. of the “ Selection,’ which is 





| chiefly from Ossian. 


The “ Preliminary Address,” which is in italics, 
is dated “ January 26, 1789.” J ay-Cerr. 

Aberdeen. 

The volume mentioned by your correspondent 
was probably one of those printed in the type 
known bibliographically as “ caractéres de civi- 
lité,”” which we do not think have ever been used 
in England. They were employed by R. Granjon, 
a printer at Lyons in the sixteenth century. 
Among the books from his press in this peculi 
type is an edition of the A/ dreis of Philip 
Gualtier, a Latin poem in which occurs the often- 
quoted line — 


“ Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charyb 


which, slightly mis juot l. was the other d 2) 
classed by the Saturday Review among unafli- 
liated saws. ; Morini & GREEN. 

27, King William Street, Stran 

Tnomas Rowianpson, Antist (4 S. iv. 89.)— 
In W. P.’s very interesting note, after expressing 
surprise that Rowlandson could be sup; osed to 
have had more education in drawing than his 
compeers, Grose, Bunbury, and Gillray, he adds, 
“it is still more extraordinary ” that Rowl andson 
is also described as having been a student in the 
schools of the Royal Academy. I believe it is4 
fact that Rowlandson was in his boyhood a student 
at the Royal Academy, and that at the age ol 
sixteen years he was sent to Paris, where he 
studied in the art schools during two years, and 
then resumed his place in our Academy. Th ut he 
studied in Paris is the more probable as his aunt 
was a French lady, and, it may be add 1, on her 


death left him seven thousand pounds. But if 


these facts may be questioned, there can be no 
doubt as to his great power as a draftsman, and 
indeed his great artistic ability. He exhibited at 
the Academy in 1775, before he was twenty years 
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1 visits Samson in Prison.” I have 
vy him of George III, which pos- 
sessed great art merit; and I possess early draw- 
ings by him, executed with a fine quill pen and 
most te nderly tinted, which are highly refined in 
style, excellent in drawing, and in elegance and 
grace may be classed with the productions of 
Stothard. Rowlandson assuredly possessed great 
ability as an artist. He was fitted to occupy a 
much higher place in the ranks of art, but was led 
aside by his idle and dissolute habits. Ss. R. 


TemPLe Bar (4* S, i. 480.) — Will the Editor 
of “N. & Q.” kindly allow me to state that my 
promised cheap little volume, “ Memorials of 
Temple Bar, with some Account of Fleet Street 
and the Parishes of St. Dunstan and St. Brid 
chiefly de rived from Ancient Records and ( riginal 
Sources,” will be published in October? At the 
same time may I be permitted to thank thos 
readers of “N. & Q.” who kindly answered my 
ae oie 3 your c ne pene by sending me some in- 
1al matter for publication ? 

T. C. None. 


Leicester House, Great Dover Street, S.E. 


A CarRD QUERY : 


00.9 
of age,“ De lilal 
“4 
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seen a port 
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GAMES IN WHICH QUEENS 
\RE Not usED (4% S. iv. 157.)—No queen is to b 
found either in the Indian game or in the early 
European cards. A very interesting pack was 
brought under the notice of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Nov. 9, 1763, by Dr. Stukeley, having 
been taken from an old edition of Claudian printed 
before 1500, of which they formed the covers. 
The entire series has been engraved by Singer 
(Researches into the Ti tory of Playing Card 














L ondon, 1816). The suits consisted of grelots or 
haw! k-bells, supposed to denote the nobility, 
hearts the clergy, leaves the gentry or landowners, 
and acorns the labourers. The court cards were 
a king, knight, and knave, xo queen or ace. Thi 
doctor though mn one of these was the whit 

hart couchant of Richard I. They are, howevs r, 
of German type and as they are made of paper 
they could not b glish cards of the fourteenth 





century, as paper-mi king was not tl 1en known in 
this country. : 

Dr. Lister saw at Paris 1691 a collection of 
playing cards for three hundred years, the most 
ancient being thrice as large as those now in use, 

ud thick and gil ed. (Lister’s Journe i] to Paris, 
ith ed., by Iienning.) Where are these now ? 

Chaucer does not mention cards. They were 
ce tala in use here in the reign of Henry VI., 
for Si ing mentions that in the Chester plays 
or myste i s (Harl. MSS. Brit. Mus.) an ol f 
wife or ‘wer is introduced in a scene of hell. 
One of the devils thus addresses her :— 

“ Welcome, deare darlinge, to endless bale, 

Useing cardes, dice, and ¢ uppes smale, 

With many false other, to sell thy ale, 

Now thou shal ‘ feaste.” 
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In the Parliament rolls of 1463, among the 
things prohibited to be imported, were “ dyces, 
tenys, balle 8, cardes for pleying.” In 1545 a payre 
(or pack) of cards cost twopence. 

The game of Trappola was much in vogue in 
Italy in the fifteenth century. Myr. Taylor ( Hist. 
of Playing Cards, Hotten, 1865) says, nothing is 
known of the method of playing it, but it was 
the ancient game of Italy, derived probably from 
the Saracens. The marks of suits in these cards 
are spades (swords), coppe (cups or chalices), 
de nare (pieces of money ), and bastoni (clubs or 
sticks). There were three figured « ards—Re, Ca- 
vallo, Fante (king, knight, and valet or knave), 
but no queen. Singer says the pack consisted, like 
the piquet series, of thirty -six cards. 

In the British Museum is a nearly complete 
pack of cards, which Breitkopf in his Enguiry, 
&e., calls German piquet cards of the fifteenth 
century with Trappola characters (7%. e. with the 
Southern marks of suits). There were fifty-two 
of these, and they have been ascribed to Israel 
Van Mecken, a native of Bocholt in the Nether- 
lands. The suit of money is changed to pome- 
granates, which Mr. Taylor thinks is a compli- 
ment to the Spanish dynas ty, which assumed 
the Granada pomegranate as one of its badges 
on the conquest of the kingdom and city of 
that name by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1497. 
Chatto, in his Facts and Speculations, §c., gives 
good copper-plates of some of these. In this 
pack there was a queen. Mr. Taylor gives an 
engraving of a queen of hearts, sixteenth cen- 
tury (one of the rare early cards of manufacture 
of Le Cornu), representing Judith with a flower 
instead of a blade in her hand. In a pack of 
French cards of the time of Henry IV. (1589- 
1610) in the Bibliothéque Impériale, which bear 
the initials of Vincent Goyrand, all the court 
cards are in the costume of the period. The 
queens are Elizabeth, Dido, Clotilda, and Penthe- 
silea. Joun Pieg@or, Jun., F.S.A. 


Warttine Street (4** §, iv. 158.) — Your cor- 
respondent inquires the derivation of the name 
“Watling Street,” and asks whether it was a 
Roman or a Saxon work? I have always heard 
and held that the name is derived from the Welsh 
Gwaith y Lleng—* work of the Legion” (Gwat- 
ling Street, as, in some early works, I am told it 
is found); and this, of course, would show it to 
have been Roman. Just as, near here, we have 
the Sarn y Lleng— causeway of the Legion,” 
the well-known Roman road through Wales 
(connecting the stations of Heriri Mons, Segon- 
tium and Conovium); which, from its —— 
into the present Sarn Helen, has come to be com- 
monly ascribed to the Empress Helena. W. E. F. 


ANNOUNCING TO BEES re DEATH OF THEIR 
Master (4 S, iv. 23.)—About thirty years ago, 
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an old woman in my parish told my wife that 
her bees had died: a circumstance which she 
attributed to her having forgotten to tell her bees 
of the master’s death. On reading the quotation 
in Hermann Krnpt's article, I mentioned it to 
my nurse, and asked her if she had ever heard of 
a similar custom. She said, “ Yes,” and that she 
herself having lost her bees on the death of her 
first husband, was told by her neighbours that 
this had happened because she had neglected to 
tell the bees of her husband’s death. She further 
said that in her village it is the custom, on the 


death of the master of a family, not only to inform | 


the bees, but also to give them a piece of the 
funeral cake, together with beer sweetened with 
sugar. A Notts Parson. 


Exizaspeta Caavucer (4 S, iv. 173.)—Your 
accomplished lady correspondent can scarcely have 
forgotten that Chaucer’s wife was own sister to 
Catherine Swynford, née Roet, mother of all the 
Beauforts, who became third wife to John of 
Gaunt. This circumstance may fully account for 
the interest thus taken by the Duke of Lancaster 


| marble and preserved in the abbey 


in a female named Elizabeth ( Jhaucy, who was | 


probably the poet’s granddaughter. 

It is quite certain that Alice Chaucer, another 
grand-daughter, married William de la Pole, 
fourth Earl and first Duke of Suffolk, whom 
Shakespeare makes the humiliated victim of Jack 
Cade’s rebellion in King Henry VI. P art II. Still 
it must be admitted that the poet's family ar- 
rangements are not clear; at one time his wife 
was supposed to have been Philippa Pycard, 
whom he married in 1370, when forty-two years 
old; others represent his wife as Philippa Roet, 
whom he married at a much earlier period. 

The name Chaucer is generally referred to the 
humble craft of shoemaker. . I would suggest, as 
worthy consideration, that it may be derived from 
the offices of the chase, as equivalent to the 
modern names of Hunt or Hunter. 
sionally meet with the patronymic Chace. A. H. 


Caution To Novetists (4% S. iv. 156.)\—On 
referring to Bleak House, I do not come to the 
conclusion that “ Packer” is mentioned either as 
a law-writer or an inhabitant of Cursitor Street. 
The name is given incidentally in a matter of 
which law-writing is the subject, but I should 
infer it to be that of a party to a law-suit. Those 
who wish to judge for themselves may turn to 
p. 94 of the original edition of 1853. : 

But the note on which I am commenting re- 
minds me of a remarkable liberty taken by another 
novelist, Mr. Charles Reade, who in one of his 
works has to invent signatures to a round-robin, 
and forthwith adopts those of a squire, farmers, 
and labourers pa oa in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his own family. I have heard this 
spoken of as going a little too far. W.T. M. 


| brother of Edward L 


We do occa | 


| upper 
\ 
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Borper Battap Scraps: “ Littte Jock Ep. 
trot” (4% S. iv. 186.)—It is stated in Hosack’s 
Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers, p. 154, that 
John Elliot of Park, the supposed hero of this 
ballad, was killed in single combat by Bothwell, 
who himself was severely wounded. Supposing 
this to be the case, it is evident that if the ballad 
was written at the time of the defeat of the 
“ queen’s lieutenant” and “ his fierce troopers,” as 
mentioned in it, it must refer to some occasion 
previous to that on which Bothwell received his 
wound. A. M.§ 

REFERENCE Wantep (4% S, iv. 175.)—Your 
correspondent will find Sir M. D. Wyatt's remarks 
on the diminutive effigy of Blanche d’Artois in 
his Llandbook to the Medieval Court in the Crystal 
Palace, ed, 1854, p. 65. This effigy is mentioned 
by a writer in the Archeological Journal (iii.2 34), 
in a paper on the interesting little effigy at Hor- 
stead Keynes, Sussex (2 ft. 3 in. long). He says 
the little effigy of Blanche d’Artois is of white 
church of 
St. Denis. She was grand-daughter of Louis VIIL, 
and espoused in 1269 Henry King of Navarre, 
and after his death, Edmond Earl of Lancaster, 
She died a.p. 1302, and 
was buried in Paris, her heart being deposited in 
the choir of the conventual church of the Minor- 
esses at Nogent l’Artault in Champagne, founded 
by her. The effigy (about 2 feet in length) was 
preserved on the destruction of that establish- 
ment, and placed among the tombs at St. Denis. 

Early effigies of diminutive dimensions remain 
also at Mapouder, Dorset (2 ft. long—Hutchins’s 
Dorset, iii. 278) ; Tenbury, Gloucestershire (4 ft. 
long, holding heart); St. Lawrence Ayott, Herts 
(2 ft. 3 in. long); Bottesford, Leicestershire 
(22 in. long—Nichols, ii. 23); Darlington, Devon 
(an ecclesiastic, 2 ft. 8 in. ‘lhe ; Little Easton, 
Essex (Gough); Cobberly, Gloucestershire ; An- 
stey, Herts; and Long Wittenham, Berks; Abbey 
Dore, Herefordshire (bishop, 144 in. long) ; Hae- 
combe, Devon (civilian). 

Joun Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 

PARLIAMENT: Penston (4% S. iv. 117, 185, 
186.)—Not only in the Middle Temple, as C. 
seems to imagine, but in the Inner too, the 
Council (which in Lincoln’s Inn retains its old 
name) is styled a “ Parliament.” We of Gray ’s 
Inn, rightly or wrongly, explain the a by the 
theory that a “ Parliament” talks, and a “ Pen- 
sion” thinks. The derivation looks plansible. 

R. C 

Mitton’s “ ParaptsE Lost” (4 S. iv. 96.)— 
In my copy of the fifth edition, 1691, there is an 
illustration to Book viii. represe nting « \dam naming 
the beasts; but, as in Mr. Wytir's, no painter's 
or engraver’s name. It also has “ Book 8” at the 
left-hand corner. C. W. Bryenam. 
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flisecllancous. 
ANONYMOUS WORKS IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Les supercheries littéraires dévoilées, par J. M. Quérard, 
seconde édition, considérablement augmenteée, publice 
nar MM. Gustave Brunet et Pierre Jannet, suivie 1° du 
‘Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes, par A, A. Barbier, 
troisieme edition, revue et augmenteée par M. Olivier 
Barbier; 2° d'une Table générale des noms ree ls des écri- 
vains anonymes et pseudonymes cités dans les deux 
ouvrages. ‘Tome 1. 1 partie. Paris, Paul Daffis. 
Large 8vo, double columns. 

Messrs. Gustave Brunet and Pierre Jannet are now 
issuing a work which deserves a short notice in this 
paper, and w hich will prove of the utmost use to literary 
men. It is a bibliographical dictionary, including both 
the famous Supercheries littéraires of M. Quérard, and the 
Dictionnaire des anonymes et des pseudonymes com} iled | y 
A. A. Barbier. 

With reference to the former of these works, I may 
perhaps be allowed to remind the reader that it was 
published for the first time between the years 1845 and 
1853, and that it consisted originally of five volumes. 
What an amount of sensation it produced when it came 
out, and what severe attacks were directed against it! 
Not that M. Querard ever violated in the slightest degree 
the rules of morality or of propriety. No; he committed 
the far greater offence of denouncing the vanity of cer- 
tain authors, of exposing their plagiarisms, and of show- 
ing that Ccunt A. B. or Baron Y, Z. were really nothing 
but plain Bob and Dick. Notwithstanding the com- 
plaints and recriminations of aggrieved scribblers, the 
Supercheries littéraires met with the greatest success, and 
M. Quérard set about preparing a new and revised edi- 
tion of his work. The first ivraison (A—Amateur) had 
been printed in 1864, when death struck down the indus- 
trious bibliographer, and the volume remained for some 
time untinished, Fortunately M. Gustave Brunet, one 
of the two editors of the present dictionary, purchased 





the numerous papers which M. Quérard had left behind 
him, and thus tound himself in possession of all the ma- 
terials necessary to carry on and complete the laborious 


undertaking, 

The literature of the present century is the one with 
which M. Queérard was specially acquainted: he had 
studied it thoroughly, and the extraordinary number of 
French works published anony mously or pseudonymously 
since 1824 made it difficult for him to prosecute his re- 
searches with anything like completeness beyond that 
epoch. ‘The circle within which he chiefly concentrated 
his investig ms must seem small, but it was quite suffi- 
cient to task the energies of the most indefatigable writer. 
How puzzling it must be to identify an author who some- 
times adopts as many as twelve or fourteen pseudony- 
mous appellations, and to point out the fifty or sixty 
persons concealed under the letter B, for instance! M. 
Gustave Brunet has, however, completed M. Quérard’s 
compilation from various sources, such as the old dic 
tionaries of Flaccius and Mylius. He has also taken 
from Barbier all the articles on pseudonyms, and in- 
serted them in their proper place amongst the Superche- 
ries littéraires, 

This leads me to say a few words of A. A. Barbier’s 
Dictionnaire des anonymes et des pseudonymes. At the 
time when this useful compilation was first published 
(1806-1808), and even at the date of the second 
edition (1822-27), there existed no special work of the 
same kind as the Supe rcheries Barbier was, therefore 
perfectly 





justified in including in the same dictionary 
both anonymous ar l pseudonymous productions ; the 


reason for doin, ho longer remains, and the plan which 
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Messrs. Brunet and Jannet have adopted seems to me de- 
cidedly the best. Barbier’s entire work appears, then, in 
the present compilation, though under two separate 
heads. It is printed from the edition of 1822-27, and 
contains, besides, a number of additional notes which had 
never been published before. 

It must not be supposed that the volume I am now 
examining is a mere catalogue of titles. In many cases 
the indication of the book mentioned is followed by the 
most interesting historical and bibliographical details ; 
extracts are given, anecdotes quoted, and references made 
to sources which deserve to be consulted. Thus, under 
the name of Louis Bonaparte, ex-roi de Hollande, we find 
that the Histoire du parlement d’ Angleterre, published 
in 1820, 1 vol. 8vo, as being the work of the late King of 
Holland, was really composed by the Abbé Raynal, and 
had appeared originally in 1748, 

It was not according to Quérard’s plan to publish 
notices of any authors except French ones. He has, 
nevertheless, inserted short paragraphs about French 
translations or imitations of foreign works. 

A. D. L. C. (Armand Boisbeleau de la Chapelle) is 
mentioned as a translator of The Tatler, and a note added 
on Richard Steele; whose pseudonym is, by the bye, spelt 
Bike rstoff. 

A. D. M. (Alfred de Musset) translated, it seems, 
Thomas de Quincey’s Confession of an English Opium- 








eater. 

Emilia Julia (Miss Emily Clarke), “jeune et char- 
mante Anglaise,” says the note, obtains a place for three 
works (Sappho; Nouveaux chants d'une étrangére ; Le prince 
du Liban), published between 1857 and 1861. 

Immediately after Miss Clarke, we find olus (Truf- 
fort, Anglais ): Originations of Words, with a digressional 
Treatise on the Scale A, BE, 1, leading to a View of the 
Scale of « vlours. Paris, Bachelier, 1843, 12°. 

rhe designation Un Anglais graces the title-page of a 
number of pamphlets discussing the most various sub- 
jects. Amongst the bibliographical details, which are of a 
most general character, and which seem specially inter- 
esting, I may quote the one referring to a well-known 
work originally published in 1579, and an excellent edi- 
tion of which was given by M. Jannet himself in the 
Bibliothe que ziririenne: 1 mean the Nouwredle Sabrique 
des excellents traicts de vérite, livre pour inciter les reveurs 
tristes et melancholiques a vivre de plaisir, Paris, Jean de 
Lartre, 1579, 16°. This small volume bears on the title- 
page the suppo-ed name of the author—Philippe d’Alcripe, 
sieur de Neri en Verbos. Now this is a pseudonym ; and 
from an indication given at the end of the work, it has 
been ascertained that the real Simon Pure was Philippe 
le Picard, a Bernardine monk of the abbey of Mortemar, 
near Lyons la Forét, in Normandy. But what is the 
meaning of Neri en Verbos? Some have supposed, by 
way of interpretation, Seigneur de vert bois; others, com- 
ing nearer the truth, have adopted Se igneur de rien en 
paroles, Why should a Latin barbarism have been raised 
toa French anagram? Why verbos and not verbis? 15 
we remember that r=w, the difficulty disappears at once, 
and Philippe d’Aleripe comes forth in all his baronial 
dignity as “Lord of Empty poe ket” (rien en bourse). 
rhis solution of the problem was given by M. Arnold 
Morel Fatio in the Bibliophile Belge (xix. 105-6), and is 
reproduced in the dictionary I am now noticing. 

Before concluding this kind of compte-rendu, I must 
just allude to the amusing prefaces which M. Quérard 
wrote for the two editions of the Supercheries. There it 
is that the mask is torn off the face of the lit« rary pre- 
tenders of our own day; there it is that the maxim, 
plied by the learned biblio- 
rist no longer appears in 
1. Victor Cousin w 








suum cuique, is impartially ap} 
grapher, and that the plagia 
borrowed plumes. The late 3 


cene- 








NOTES 


rally supposed to have translated into French the works 
of Plato. We know now that he merely requested some 
of his pupils to revise and complete the translation or iginally 
composed by Grou. The French version of Reid, par M. 
Th. Jouffroy, as the catalogues say, is really M. Garnier’s. 
M. Alexandre Dumas—“ dont Ie nom doit se trouver 
partout oi il y a des peccadilles littéraires & signaler”— 
published, under the title Gaule et France, a volume 
mainly copied (without acknowledgment) from Chateau- 
briand and Augustin Thierry. 

The word supercherie is unfortunately so wide in its 
application, that it includes every kind of conceit and 
untruth: from the laughable but innocent vanity, which 
makes a man tack to his own name that of his native 
place (Granier de Cassagnac, Collin de Plancy, Roselly de 
Lorgues, etc.), to the downright piece of fraud which led 
M. Castilblaze to insert, in his Dictionnaire de musique 
moderne (1821, 2 vols. 8°) no less than three hundred and 
forty-two articles from that of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
“whom he nevertheless calls “ ce musicien ignorant.” 

The readers of “ N. & Q.” will thus see that, besides 
its merits as a literary work, the dictionary published by 
Messrs. Brunet and Jannet is interesting from a moral 
point of view. Let us hope that it may have the effect 
of putting down literary 


dishonesty. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. Gustave Masson. 


Deatu or Sir CHARvtes Geornce Youne, GARTER, 
Another old and yalued contributor to “N. & Q.” has 
been called to his rest. Sir Charles G. Young, Garter- 
King-of-Arms, died on Wednesday the Ist inst, aged 
seventy-four, after having discharged the resp ynsible 
duties of his important office for twenty-seven years, 
to the satisfaction of his sovereign and with the greates 
credit to himself. Besides a Catalogue 


of the Arundel 
Manus ripts in the College of Arms, 1829, and his care- 


fully prepared work on The Order of Precedence, 1851, Sir 


d tracts 
highly 


Charles was the author of several privately print 
on matters connected with his office which are 
valued. His death will be felt as a great 
College over which he presided, and by a large 
attached friends. 
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